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NUMBER 5 


Che March of Lvents 


N July 4th President McKinley issued 
a proclamation opening to white set- 
tlers the lands in Indian Territory 
purchased by Congress from the Kiowa, 
Comanche, Apache and Wichita tribes. This 
tract, which cost two million dollars, included 
between four and five million acres, and was 
the last Indian reservation of any size which 
could be secured and “ homesteaded”’ for the 
public benefit, so the occurrence attracted 
even more than the usual attention from 
Western home seekers. 

The four tribes mentioned received a sub- 
stantial allotment for a permanent reserva- 
tion ; 50,000 acres were retained in the Ft. 
Sill Military Reservation; a tract of 10,000 
acres is wisely held for a new national park 
in the Wichita Mountains; and the remaining 
2,000,000 acres and more have been pre- 
sented to 13,000 American citizens for farms 
and homes. The only initial payment re- 
quired under the homestead law is a filing fee 
of $14; at the end of five years the holder 
must pay the Government $200 for his one 
hundred and sixty acre plot, but he is 
exempted from all taxation during this time. 
The land is rich, well wooded and watered 
and admirably adapted to raising wheat, corn, 
cotton and all the standard crops, as well as 
to grazing. Many of these farms will be 
worth several thousand dollars by the end of 


the first five years—much more if the lucky 
owner should locate close to a town site—so 
the eagerness of the would-be settlers is not 
difficult to understand. Over 24,000 regis- 
tered in a single day at Ft. Sill and El Reno, 
and when the lists finally closed there were 
over 160,000 applicants for the 13,000 home- 
steads. 

Every great land opening hitherto has 
combined most of the elements of a go-as- 
you-please race and a free fight. Thousands 
of men and women would gather along the 
boundary line of the new territory—failures 
who hoped to retrieve themselves, men from 
the East and North, who had emigrated to 
make homes here, adventurers and roughs in- 
flamed by the idea of getting something for 
nothing, women school teachers and clerks, 
seeking a living away from the familiar drud- 
gery—every Class and type would. be repre- 
sented. This motley throng—in wagons, on 
mules and horses or afoot—would dash away 
at a pistol shot in a mad scramble for the 
choicest claims, riding each other down reck- 
lessly in the wild excitement, the rougher 
element “jumping” the claims of those who 
dared not resist. Even after the damage to 
life and limb ceased the bountiful crop of law- 
suits arising from conflicting titles always kept 
the new settlement in an uproar. The whole 
proceeding was distinctly an unseemly one. 
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So the President (to whom a special act of 
Congress had given authority to préS€ribe 
some better plan) and his advisers devised a 
method of drawing lots for the Kiowa land. 
The crowds who thronged to Lawton and El 
Reno all through July filed applications to 
take part in the drawing at the land offices 
established for the purpose. Each applicant 
whose qualifications were satisfactory received 
a card with his name, descriptions and cre- 
dentials, which was placed in an unmarked 
but numbered envelope. On the day of the 
drawing, beginning July 29th, these 165,865 
names were placed in two big box-wheels 
(these being the substitutes for the “hat or 
larger receptacle” of the statute), and the 
names were drawn out by ten boys “all 
under age and consequently not registered 
for claims.” 


THE SCENE ON THE OPENING DAY 


“Twenty thousand excited, expectant people 
crowded about the platform. When finally the 
ten boys were lined up before the two wheels 
and awaited the word to draw out the first en- 
velopes, a great cheer arose. A moment later, 
when a deputy marshal called loudly for order, 
the crowd was stilled instantly. 

“Colonel Dyer, one of the three commission- 
ers, read the President’s proclamation relating 
to the drawing. The wheels containing the en- 
velopes were turned repeatedly to insure a 
thorough mixing, and then the drawing began. 

“ The first envelope taken from the wheel con- 
tained the name of James R. Wood of Weather- 
ford, Okla., who had registered for a homestead 
in the Lawton district. Mattie H. Beals of 
Wichita, Kan., whose birthplace is in Missouri 
(and who was a telephone operator at Wichita at 
a salary of $9 a week), drew No. 2, also in the 
Lawton district. ‘The crowd made a great dem- 
onstration at the announcement. Without doubt 
Mr. Wood and Miss Beals, who thus have the 
right to make the first filings, will select the two 
quarter-sections which adjoin the Lawton town- 
site district, and which are believed to be worth 
$40,000 each. When Colonel Dyer announced 
that the woman’s age was twenty-three and 
her height the same as that of Mr. Wood, 
20,000 persons shouted in chorus: ‘They must 
get married.’” 

One thousand names were drawn the first 
day, 2,500 the next, and so on until the entire 
13,000 for which homestead could be supplied 
had been exhausted. The lucky ones, all of 
whom had inspected the ground beforehand 
and made choice of the best spots, went into 
the promised land, entering their claims in the 
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order of their numbers; the far greater por- 
tion of the crowd who had been unsuccessful 
went back home, or anathematized the Gov- 
ernment, or wrote to the papers in high moral 
indignation at the spectacle of Uncle Sam 
conducting a lottery, or entered suit to test 
the validity of the titles thus acquired—ac- 
cording to their several temperaments. 

The Assistant Attorney General has vouched 
for the legality of the plan employed, and 
an attempt to secure in the names of a 
number of Indians an injunction restraining 
the Government from distributing these home- 
steads proved fruitless ; while other schemes to 
secure choice spots under cover of the law of 
1887, giving any homeless Indian the right to 
make entry for public land not in possession of a 
homesteader, will probably be equally abortive. 
So the lucky 13,000 need not be at all 
worried ; they are probably a permanent part 
of the great army of over a million home- 
steaders who have taken advantage of our 
Government’s paternal offer to all comers of 
an opportunity to make a farm home without 
any preliminary expenditure. 

It is a picturesque record even in _ its 
quieter aspect; and most dramatic is the 
swift leap into being of full-grown towns 
where a large tract of land like this Kiowa 
region is suddenly thrown open. This issue 
of THE Wor p’s Work goes to press just as 
the drawings are taking place; these two mil- 
lion acres are still a fertile but uninhabited 
wilderness. By the time the magazine is on 
the newsstands this section will pulse with 
human life and effort. It will contain (tem- 
porarily) at least 100,000 people; three 
incorporated towns will have come into being 
— Hobart, Lawton and Anadarko — with 
streets, stores and dwellings (the business and 
residence lots in which are auctioned off to 
the highest bidders by Government officials) ; 
and instead of an Indian reservation it will 
comprise Kiowa, Comanche and Caddo coun- 
ties, in a territory rapidly approaching State- 
hood. It is a splendid chance to study the 
adaptability, and colonizing force, and capacity 
for self-government of the American people. 


LAND GRABBERS OF THE NORTHWEST 


INCE the homestead law went into force 
thirty-five years ago fully 190,000,000 
acres have been taken up under its pro- 
visions. It has been an incalculable agency 
for good in developing the resources of our 
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THE TORRENS LAND LAW 


country, particularly the trans-Mississippi 
region. Like all beneficent laws, it has not 
escaped abuse. Within the last few weeks 
Attorney-General Knox and the Secretary of 
the Interior have unearthed a gigantic system 
of land swindles in Idahoand Montana. They 
promptly got out ten indictments for perjury 
and subornation of perjury in matters of 
land transfer, and suits have been entered 
against some millionaire landholders over 
rights involving some hundreds of thous- 
ands of acres worth several million dol- 
lars. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
drag off these alert public officials by a 
political leash, but the scandal has been given 
sufficient publicity to make this extremely 
improbable. 

The methods upon which these North- 
western -land grabbers have operated have 
been so barefaced that they must have been 
brought to justice long ago but for political 
influence and in all probability direct bribery. 

There have been cases where fifty men 
have settled on contiguous sections, swearing 
the land was for their own use, and then, have 
unanimously sold out to a single lumber com- 
pany. No sane man could doubt that the so- 
called independent locators were really the 
employees of the company ; and yet the agents 
of the local land office have often been re- 
markably blind or inert. , 

It is to be hoped that these prosecutions 
will be pressed to the utmost. Leaving out 
of the question the criminality of the act, we 
cannot longer afford to be prodigal of the 
public lands; for though there are nearly a 
billion acres still vacant and subject to entry, 
only a small proportion of this is suitable for 
agricultural purposes without irrigation, and 
no privilege of the nation should be more 
jealously safeguarded than that of offering to 
every citizen the chance to make a living from 
the soil. 


OTHER MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 


N Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan 
settlers are attracted not only by the 
still plentiful homestead lands, but also by the 
cut-over timber lands and by the railroad 
grants which the companies—especially the 
Northern Pacific Railroad—try to dispose of 
as rapidly as possible. There are lands in 
Northern Michigan which were considered so 
worthless a decade ago that Jumbermen would 
not take deeds to the properties on which 
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they purchased the timber rights—since the 
land was actually not worth the taxes. It 
has been discovered that these despised lands 
grow as fine potatoes as can be produced, and 
the last few years have seen a steady influx 
of farmers, largely Scandinavians, and. a 
resultant remarkable rise in prices. It is 
estimated that 150,000 settlers moved into 
the Northwest last year, and a larger number 
still, probably fully 200,000, will be added to 
the population during 1901. This has re- 
sulted in creating a very brisk market for farm 
properties, till it is now quite common for the 
owners of land worth $50 to $100 an acre to 
sell out and move further on to a less de- 
veloped region, or even to the edge of the 
wilderness again—richer by some thousands 
of dollars. 


THE TORRENS LAND LAW 


F course the speculators have seen their 
chance in this activity, and have vied 
with the farmers in land buying and selling ; 
and the business has assumed such _propor- 
tions that special attention has been called to 
the recent adoption by the State of Minnesota 
of the Torrens Land Law, which goes into 
operation in September. 

By this system—which like the secret 
ballot isan importation from Australia—the 
business of transferring land is so simplified 
that it is well nigh incredible the plan has 
not been universally adopted in the United 
States. Its fundamental idea is that each 
land title is registered at the Register’s office, 
and the state, having thoroughly searched the 
title, issues a certificate of ownership to the 
holder. All subsequent transfers, liens, mort- 
gages or conveyances of any sort are entered 
upon this certificate, duplicate records being 
kept, carefully indexed, by the officials. The 
Government guarantees the titles to the 
holders of these certificates. The total 
initial expense is only $24, and of subsequent 
registration only $3. Under the present sys- 
tem, whenever a piece of land is transferred 
or a mortgage is given, a lawyer must be em- 
ployed to search through a voluminous mass 
of records, often in a shocking state of con- 
fusion—and if the same parcel is sold again 
next year, the whole process is once more 
gone through with from the beginning. The 
system is inconceivably cumbersome, anti- 
quated and expensive. Until the advent of 
the private title guarantee companies the 
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THE REAL ISSUE OF THE STRIKE 


purchaser of a piece of property had no 
security whatever of the validity of the 
transaction. He was compelled to depend 
entirely upon his confidence in his lawyer. 
In New York City alone there are each year 
nearly 15,000 land conveyances, amounting to 
well over $100,000,000: no city in this 
country has more to gain from such a simpli- 
fication, for in no other city is the number of 
transfers in proportion to the total number of 
holdings so large. Yet this reform, long 
tested in Australia, and in use in many parts 
of Continental Europe for hundreds of years, 
which has been adopted in Massachusetts for 
the last two years, which has been tried with 
eminent success in Chicago, which Minnesota 
will put into operation this month, which is 
under consideration in half a dozen other 
states, and the adoption of which in New 
York was agitated fifteen years ago—seems 
as far away as ever at this date. 

It has been objected that the original 
Torrens Act gave a judicial and discretionary 
power to the Register not in conformity with 
American law; and this caused the law in 
Ohio and the first Chicago statute to be pro- 
nounced invalid by the courts. But the neces- 
sary adaptation to American institutions is 
really a simple matter and has been success- 
fully carried out elsewhere; and the causes 
for the slowness of adoption seem to be the 
usual extraordinary conservatism of legal 
enactments, and the fact that the people who 
know most of the absurdities of the present 
law, the lawyers and title guarantee com- 
panies, are constant beneficiaries by its pro- 
visions. A general change to the Torrens 
system would inevitably drive out of business 
the private companies who guarantee titles, 
and it would make the services of a lawyer 
quite unnecessary in land transference. Few 
classes of men can believe desirable any change 
in long-established custom which would dis- 
pense with their own services; but it is an 
evidence of the hurry and absorption of our 
time and country, as well as of the lack of 
interest in public matters, that the people 
have not before this demanded this reform. 


AN UNREASONABLE STRIKE 


HE failure of the great steel strike on 

the platform advanced at the start by 
President Shaffer of the Amalgamated Asso- 
Ciation was inevitable. There was no charge 
of any injustice to the laborers, of too long 
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hours, or too little pay; the Association met 
the officials of the sheet-steel and tin-plate 
companies with the one demand, that a union 
scale be signed for all mills, or they would tie 
up every plant controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation. Many of these 
mills are operated by non-union workmen 
under special agreements between company 
and laborers: to unionize them in the face of 
these contracts would have been grossly un- 
just to both; and after offering everything 
possible except this, the ultimatum was re- 
fused. The very success of the strikers in 
calling out men from unionized mills would in 
the end have proved the ruin of their cause, 
for their resources were pitifully inadequate 
even for their immediate organization during 
a protracted term of idleness, and the grim 
realities of need have always proved too much 
after a while for the men, except when they 
were sustained by public opinion and the con- 
sciousness of resistance to unfair conditions. 
Both were lacking in this case, and as this is 
written the talk of settlement is upon a basis 
less advantageous to the workmen than that 
offered them a month ago. 


THE REAL ISSUE OF THE STRIKE 


HERE has been a larger crop than usual 

of the customary hot-weather labor 
troubles. The sweatshop tailors in New 
York, the Reading firemen, the iron foundry 
workers at Derby, Conn., the machinists in 
haif a dozen cities, the Frazer river salmon 
fishers, the miners of Colorado and Washing- 
ton, the Troy collar makers, the egg candlers, 
the teamsters, longshoremen, packers, porters, 
warehousemen and dock workers of every kind 
in San Francisco—all have been on strike 
during the past month; in Chicago a large 
force of carpenters struck because they were 
not allowed to have as much lemonade as they 
wanted. But none of these had the signifi- 
cance of the steel strike, in which the power- 
ful Amalgamated Association tried to wrest 
from the largest combination of capital 
in the world the right to manage its business 
affairs. Had it succeeded, a long step would 
have been taken towards the trades-unionism 
which has for years throttled English in- 
dustry, reducing labor to a dull dead level, 
putting a premium on mediocrity, resisting to 
the uttermost the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and latest improvements in manu- 
facturing — by which alone can_ industrial 
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supremacy be maintained in these days of 
world competition. It appears clearly that 
the non-union mills of the steel corporation in 
this country are better equipped and more 
economically conducted than those in which 
the management has been hampered by the 
jealousies and the obstructive policy of the 
labor unions. 

Nobody questions nowadays the desirability 
of combinations of workmen. But if Amer- 
ica is to attain the great commercial and in- 
dustrial destiny for which she seems marked 
out, she must go into the conflict free from 
any hampering restrictions. Most of the men 
who are actually managing the vast steel busi- 
ness today are in these positions because they 
have proved themselves more competent than 
their fellows, and stagnation and decay are 
the inevitable results of a transfer of power 
from the true generals of industry to less 
able hands. The country is to be congra- 
tulated, therefore, that the steel plant owners 
have stood firm on this point, and decisively de- 
feated a tendency so deplorable in its effects. 


SWEEPING INJUNCTIONS 


URING the labor troubles in Connec- 
ticut, Judge Gager granted one of the 

most comprehensive injunctions yet issued. 
The strikers were restrained from interfering 
in any way with the new laborers, from boy- 
cotting, intimidating, persuading or threaten- 
ing them, from picketing or patrolling the 
factory, and from all concerted action inter- 
fering in any way with the employees or 
business. This seems almost too sweeping a 
prohibition, for it forbids lawful actions as 
well as unlawful ones; and the judicial opin- 
ions in other sections concur in enjoining 
only acts which are violations of established 
statutes. In Paterson, for instance, a tem- 
porary injunction against picketing by the 
vice-chancellor was overruled on this ground, 
and other judges—while upholding firmly the 
right of any company to employ whom it 
choose, on any terms it can make, and the 
inviolable right of laborers to work for any- 
body for whatever pay they are willing to 
accept—are careful to draw the same dis- 
tinction. While human sympathy is apt to 
obstruct one’s judgment in such a case as 
that of the poor fellow who committed suicide 
because his friends ostracized him for return- 
ing to work, it is clear that nothing could be 
more unfortunate and conducive to lasting 
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friction than legal injustice toward organized 
labor, or a conviction on its part that it would 
find the courts prejudiced in favor of its ad- 
versaries. Our law must be above reproach 
as a respecter of persons or vested interests. 


THE WESTERN DROUGHT 


S this record is closed, news comes of the 
breaking of the prolonged drought in 
the Central West which has occasioned many 
sensational estimates of crop failures. For 
about a month the temperature in Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and adjacent states 
ranged from ninety to one hundred and ten 
degrees. At Topeka the Kansas River was so 
dry that grass grew in the centre of the chan- 
nel, and fish were scooped out with shovels in 
parts of the Platte. Pastures were burnt so 
severely that growers of stock rushed cattle, 
sheep and hogs to market lest they would be 
left with no food for the animals. The un- 
precedented heat and a flood of alarmist 
reports sent the price of corn up to nearly 
sixty cents a bushel on the Chicago Exchange, 
about double the average price at this date, 
and the consequent reaction caused a panic 
on a small scale. Since the long-hoped-for 
rains have reduced the temperature and 
checked the withering drought in the corn 
belt, it has been possible to get a saner 
opinion of the situation. The early corn 
crop is ruined and is being gathered for 
fodder, while the farmers are hurriedly re- 
planting in hopes of late fall harvests. The 
experts figure that about a third of the total 
corn crop is gone, and look for a total figure 
of 1,500,000,000 bushels, the estimate on 
July 1st having been for something over 
2,000,000,000. Fortunately the yield of 
wheat, even in the drought-stricken states, is 
the largest on record, the present indications 
for the entire harvest showing an aggregate 
of over 700,000,000 bushels, or 25,000,000 
more than the high-water mark set in 1898. 
It is believed that the Russian wheat crop 
will be greatly below the average, since it has 
been greatly injured by much the same con- 
ditions which have prevailed in Kansas and 
Missouri. 


A LESSON IN IRRIGATION 


NE unexpected result of this great dis- 
aster to western agricultural interests 

has been to furnish the sufferers with an 
object lesson of the value of irrigation more 




















THE GROWTH OF TELEPHONES 


effective than all the literature ever published 
on the subject. While the winds have for 
weeks blown steadily from over the arid 
plains upon the cornfields, destroying probably 
five hundred million dollars’ worth of farm 
produce, the irrigated valleys of western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado, where droughts 
have no terrors and water supply is under 
scientific control, have been producing un- 
usually plentiful crops of alfalfa, which yields 
three or four harvests a season, and which is 
now worth almost twice its ordinary price. 
Moreover, it is evident that had these desert 
lands been even partially reclaimed, much of 
the damage to adjacent regions would have 
been avoided. It is a lesson which the prac- 
tical Westerner will take to heart, and the 
result should be a new impetus to the irriga- 
tion of arid lands on a large scale. 

It is a striking evidence of our agricultural 
prosperity that this blow is received so calmly 
by the western farmer. He is in better 
financial condition than ever before; and 
while there may not be as much for luxuries 
this year in some sections, and the railroads 
will hardly have the business they expected, 
there is a noticeable absence of talk about 
panic or mortgage foreclosures or the conse- 
quent political restlessness which was a feature 
of the trans-Mississippi country after the bad 
times of 1894. The farmer now has a 
reserve fund of money and hope; and he is 
neither grumbling nor discouraged. 


THE GROWTH OF TELEPHONES 


HIS altered status of the formerly 
mortgage-ridden agricultural region is 
evidenced in many ways, but by none more 
forcibly than by the farmer’s adoption of the 
improvements of modern science. He has 
been setting up automobiles in Kansas and 
the Middle West; improved farm machinery 
and implements find a ready sale; personal 
and household luxuries recently unheard of 
are now everyday matters ; rural free delivery 
of mails and long-distance trolleys are putting 
him into closer communication with the cities ; 
and, above all, he has been solving some of 
the most difficult social and industrial prob- 
lems of agricultural life by the use of the 
telephone. The extension of independent 
telephones has been much accelerated by a 
recent decision against the parent concern in 
the matter of the “ Berliner patent,’ which, 
while not basic, is a very important and com- 
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prehensive instrument ; and though the fight 
will in all probability be carried to the 
Supreme Court, the small companies, especi- 
ally in the rural districts, are multiplying 
with astonishing rapidity. A monopoly or 
large combination is necessary to get the 
benefits of the long-distance telephone, or of 
the ordinary local system in very crowded 
communities, where its efficiency depends 
upon any business man’s ability to call up 
any other telephone subscriber without having 
more than one installation; but the isolated 
country residents and farmers have found 
their small organization of the utmost service 
in putting them into communication with one 
another, and with the nearest centre of popu- 
lation. They are enabled to shop; to keep in 
touch with what is going on, particularly as to 
the vitally important commercial happenings 
and movements of prices which used to bea 
closed book ; and to ameliorate, especially by 
evening talks, the loneliness and social isola- 
tion which have been one of the greatest 
drawbacks to farm life. Within a radius of 
thirty miles around Chicago there are eighteen 
hundred farmers who can be reached by tele- 
phone; where they do not adopt the three-to- 
the-mile arrangement, giving a joint service at 
a dollar a month apiece, many farmers in this 
region rig up a home-made line, two or more 
stringing wires between their houses, along 
the fences, or on bean-poles, at an expense of 
about ten dollars each. In Maryland, and in- 
deed all over the country, there are thousands 
of rural subscribers to small local independent 
systems which gradually grow and form con- 
nections with each other. The result has been 
many minor improvements and simplifications 
which have reacted and still further increased 
the ramifying network of telephone wires, 
each little centre spreading out arms to the 
other adjacent ones like a great system of 
nerve ganglia. The Department of Agri- 
culture reports that the demand for rural free 
delivery has been greatly lessened by the 
advent of these country telephone systems. 
In the cities the telephone is also making 
its way with a speed which needs only the inevi- 
table further cheapening of the service to 
double or quadruple. We are still far behind 
some European countries in this matter; in 
Stockholm, Sweden, for instance, the low 
rates have increased the use of telephones 
till there is now one for every fourteen in- 
habitants. An important judicial decision in 
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South Carolina (due to competition between 
two companies, one of whom refused to con- 
tinue a citizen’s telephone unless he gave up 
the other service) has pronounced the tele- 
phone a common carrier, subject to all the 
regulations of such corporations 


DESPATCHING TRAINS BY TELEPHONE 


HE newest field which has been invaded 
by the telephone is that of train- 
despatching. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad is to substitute a telephone 
system throughout its lines, in place of the 
present telegraphic one, as soon as the long- 
distance wires can be erected. It is claimed 
that the existing method can be enormously 
simplified, and that by a phonographic attach- 
ment, permanent records of the orders can be 
taken which should eliminate many of the 
present causes of accident. When one con- 
siders the possibilities of long-distance com- 
munication which follow in the wake of Prof. 
Pupin’s discoveries, it becomes evident that 
the telephone is still in its infancy as an 
annihilator of distance. 


MORE LIGHT FOR THE TENEMENTS 


EUROPEAN scientist claims to have 

discovered in “ sunlight baths ” a direct 
and permanent cure for lupus and many other 
diseases—and has founded a hospital in which 
his patients can be scientifically treated with 
sunlight on every portion of the body. That 
disease appears in the absence of sun and 
air is a sad scientific truth impressed upon 
the public mind ever since the great cities 
began to huddle people together—in a manner 
in which no farmer would house his pigs. 
From the point of view of one who believes 
in the brotherhood of man, the condition of 
the poor of New York or Chicago or San 
Francisco is simply a nightmare. To the 
philosopher it is a barbarously unenlightened 
waste of human strength and life. From a 
purely selfish standpoint, this state of affairs 
is a constant menace to the health of every 
one of the city’s more fortunate residents. 

It may safely be said that the New York 
Legislature of 1901 was responsible for nothing 
else so important as the “Tenement House 
Law,” the two final sections of which (relat- 
ing to prostitution in the tenements) became 
operative on the first of July. 

Among the provisions of this statute is one 
that does away with the horrible “ dumbbells ” 
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—that is, houses “with two-feet airshafts 
having no outlet to the yard or the street, and 
no intake at the bottom permitting the free 
circulation of air, and which are thus chiefly 
useful as a vent for the conveyance of the 
bad odors from the lower apartments to those 
above, and as receptacles for the collection of 
indescribable filth.” The new law requires 
that every living room shall have a window 
upon the street or yard or upon an airshaft of 
not less than twenty-five square feet opening 
to the sky without roof or skylight— and 
apartments already constructed must have 
either this or an opening sash window leading 
into a room so situated. No room in a cellar 
or basement can be occupied for living pur- 
poses without a written permit from the Board 
of Health, water must be furnished in reason- 
able quantity on every floor, and the spaces 
beneath all sinks must be left open. The 
height of houses, the percentage of lot 
occupied, the width of yards, the ventilation 
of courts and halls, the size of rooms—even 
the privacy of new apartments is carefully 
regulated. The Tenement Commissioner who, 
with the department he will organize, is to 
carry out this admirable law will not be ap- 
pointed until the first of next January; and 
it is probable that the Health Board, which is 
meanwhile entrusted with its enforcement, 
will do little besides circularizing house-own- 
ers to familiarize them with its provisions. It 
will put into the Commissioner’s hands the 
power to reach the pockets of those miserable 
creatures who squeeze high rents out of the 
unfortunate and degraded occupants of their 
tenements, and it will present the considera- 
tion of a thousand dollar fine to the owners 
who through careless ignorance permit their 
agents to do the same thing. 

The first effect of the enactment was the 
hurried filing of more than a thousand plans 
between January 1 and April 12, to take ad- 
vantage of the old law. It transpired last 
month that in this rush an unscrupulous 
architect filed from fifty to a hundred “dum- 
mies,” taking any plan he happened to have 
and entering it for some vacant lot, regardless 
of the fact that it did not at all fit the space. 
He subsequently altered these radically, thus 
filing and erecting old style tenements long 
after the law was in force ; and the connivance 
of some official of the Building Department 
seems to have been secured in this dishonest 
practice. The publicity given to the evasion 
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of the law by Mr. Robert W. DeForest and 
his associates has probably frustrated the 
scheme ; and it will merely serve to make the 
‘Yenement House Committee watch such 
matters even more carefully. The reputable 
builders and architects, many of whom de- 
clared the new statute would be ruinous to 
both owner and tenant are now finding little 
difficulty in meeting its provisions—with plans 
for apartments and tenements which must re- 
joice the heart of any one familiar with the 
existing conditions. 

A “prominent architect” has made in the 
Real Estate Record and Guide some very 
interesting predictions as to the ultimate 
effects of the measure. He looks for a great 
movement to the suburbs and_ two-family 
dwellings in place of tenements; indeed he 
asserts that in twenty years New York will 
be “a city of big apartment houses and small 
one and two story dwellings.” 


FLOATING HOTELS AND FREE BATHS 


R. JOHN ARBUCKLE, the famous 
merchant, has been doing a good work 
for the dwellers of the city, and carrying out 
a pet scheme of his own, by opening to the 
public a fleet of “ floating hotels” during the 
heated term. Each evening the staunch full- 
rigged ship Jacob Stamler and two attend- 
ant yachts have sailed down the bay, carrying 
its patrons to pure air and a healthful night’s 
rest away from the city’s smoke and roar. On 
Saturdays the trip is prolonged till Monday 
morning. 

It is an interesting and novel experiment, 
which should succeed, and which emphasizes 
the loss to the great city’s residents, of the 
water-front asa location of homes. Almost 
universally the choicest dwelling-places have 
been given over exclusively to docks and 
manufactories and business, while the workers 
who do not get away to summer resorts 
swelter and lose strength for lack of the 
breezes which might be found by the water- 
side. 

Less novel, but even more important, is 
the movement for free public baths and the 
establishment of shower baths in connection 
with the city’s school-houses. Lack of con- 
veniences and of privacy in the crowded tene- 
ment homes make the extension of New 
York’s present inadequate system—two over- 
crowded bath houses—a crying necessity from 
every point of view. We cannot afford to 
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neglect any agency which so surely and 
vitally improves public health and morals. 


THE GROWTH OF CITIES 


HE movement of our population to the 
great cities instead of slackening con- 
tinues with accelerated speed. During the 
last decade the United States added thirteen 
million to the sum of its inhabitants. There 
has been an enormous movement of both im- 
migrants and native Americans to the sparsely 
settled regions of the West and Northwest, 
yet the percentage of the total population liv- 
ing in cities of 8,000 inhabitants or more has 
risen from 29 to 32.9. A hundred years ago 
this percentage was only 4. In the 116,000 
square miles occupied by Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, seventy-two people 
out of every hundred are to be found in cities 
of over 4,000. This is a logical outcome of 
the extraordinary industrial activity which 
has lately characterized American effort; and 
it is surely not fanciful to see in the move- 
ment merely another application of that prin- 
ciple of combination which now dominates 
the whole world of business and industry. 
The world seems to have just waked up to 
the unlimited application of the copy-book 
maxim as to the strength of union, and the 
City is merely a Residence Trust. 

It is difficult to look forward in this direc- 
tion, for one feels instinctively that some 
counter influence must arise to check this 
mad rush townwards. Otherwise that dismal 
prophecy which Mr. H. G. Wells introduces 
into one of his stories will become a reality, 
and the monstrous city, swollen to incredible 
proportions, will drain every vestige of life 
from the country. Even today the realiza- 
tion comes upon one with something of a 
shock that over twenty-eight million of our 
people are living in a space probably aggregat- 
ing not more than 5,000 square miles, while 
the other forty-eight million are spread over 
3,000,000 square miles. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST POPULATION CENTRE 


EEPING in mind the fact that there are 

still less than twenty-six inhabitants to 

each square mile of our territory, the follow- 
ing data by Mr. J. H. Pence are impressive : 

The accompanying map shows the number 

of persons to each square mile in America’s 

greatest population centre—New York, Kings, 
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Queens and Richmond counties of New York, and 
Hudson and Essex counties of New Jersey. 
These six counties contain an area of consider- 
ably less than 500 square miles—about one-half 
the area of Cook county (Chicago), Illinois—but 
have a population of 4,200,000, an average of 
8,500 persons to each square mile. Some idea 
of the immensity of these figures may be gleaned 
from the fact that were the entire country thus 
peopled it would have a total of nearly 30,000,- 
000.000, or thirty-five times as many persons as 
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the estimated population of the earth. In no 
other place in this country is there anywhere 
nearly so dense a gathering of people as on Man- 
hattan Island. This is shown by the following 
list of counties, where the average exceeds 1,000 
to the mile: 


CounrTIES PEOPLE PER SQ. MILE 
DEMIS TGA Chichuckessnausen bos scksesaGonswens 22,076 
RENE EG intra sianenaeenics as censelewe senkarsnes 15,150 
Suffolk PD RME io akonccnes seed cccecssenceny 11,990 
SIMRO 20656664 pio oak 26s henson dp as ae cn 9,958 
i Pe LS Ee rey peers 8,977 
EE NORE nos waisan be caiss ae chiecsess 06500 x0 8,167 
SO ee eee 2,827 
SS GS AE || oer Pobarsentens 1,851 
Rea Car cece hpi niks +s es esek ss sheseedsus 1,457 
TER. 35 clacagaiun bse bseuu siases «ncveewnss 1,447 
EE Nita ierks boy dea nss neon oreeies oneness 1,185 
NE Mo. oe pasha os énnserwsescyanweoebsneien. 1,176 
PED a bakt un spbanckeusseb bens as canbe biceen wis 1,149 


Russom: CO mctRG) O. 5 oo 000505 owen stses bape 1,021 


All of these counties contain populous cities, 
but many of them also have a considerable rural 
area that reduces the average of density. Con- 
sidering the cities alone the following is the 


result : 
PEOPLE PER SQ. MILE 


CITIES 

TET MONE 55.55 asnh sods sb esooenessansenvewe 11,160 
MONO sng osm ancwc se cncscccees sasscccccescsscssses 8,911 
DUIRIOURDS 005060 6resmsc'oeces SS ee ee rr 9,951 
Mish dnckaessa5.c5 sees obese ebseese asad asda dees 9,430 
PTC cates ines era sctnseiasss bene pegeceisnech eeeree 13,032 
Se oe cera abepeenneestaale Sh ecueede sveus BOER 
SES ee Lc Gah ics shks ss suuns sansa bss es Ge ae ene 15,880 
EN san nER ECE ab ch chess erase hones scene 8,167 
RUINS can seahscp as aiukunn ens oiieohonesemss vanes 1,457 
EME Se ic ckshasaksanstnsuassviekeeceasceecnns 12,405 
,808 


SE SOL cas Gchuhas bias and kone bens seen theyre 
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There are smaller cities with smaller areas 
that are denser than many in this list, owing to 
the fact that in various States the custom of in- 
corporating suburbs is different; but these 
are, as a rule, not of a size sufficient to be 
termed population centres, except Cleveland, O., 
with an average of 11,569. 

BAD GOVERNMENT OF OUR CITIES 
Ce ae by such figures as these 

the importance of municipal affairs in 
our great cities takes on a new aspect. The 
government of New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia directly affects 6,429,474 people, 
nearly a tenth of our whole population. How 
are these vast public interests faring in the 
hands of those who have them in charge? 

The pitiable condition of Philadelphia cul- 
minated in the infamous “street railway grab,” 
chronicled in these pages last month, which 
has made her a synonym for political corrup- 
tion in every newspaper of the land. The 
franchises, deliberately stolen from the public 
and granted to a political ring in the face of 
Mr. Wanamaker’s offer of $2,500,000 for 
them, are now said to have been sold by these 
harpies to an existing traction company for a 
sum almost as large. It is possible that an 
aroused public sentiment may bring this humil- 
iating case of highway robbery into the courts, 
but the disheartening fact would remain even 
then that it is merely a flagrant example of 
the indescribable political corruption which 
has marked the history of Pennsylvania ever 
Since she has been dominated by Quay and 
his band of spoilsmen. 

It would not be difficult to find almost 
parallel cases in Chicago; and as this is 
written the newspapers are chronicling in 
scare-heads the virtual bankruptcy of “the 
second city in the most prosperous nation of 
the world.” Mayor Harrison, failing to raise 
the assessed valuation of property above 
$100,000,000, has instituted rigid economy 
in every department; but he declares that— 
owing to the above, to the city’s antiquated 
charter, excess of tax-levying bodies, and ab- 
surdly low debt limit—* policemen will have 
to be discharged ; fire companies will have to 
be reduced; teachers’ salaries will have to be 
cut; some of the library sub-stations will 
have to be abandoned; when bridges and 
viaducts go to pieces they will have to be 
closed, as we will have no money to repair 
them; our streets will be dirtier than they 
have ever been, our alleys will be uncleaned ; 
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we shall not be able to dispose of garbage; 
health inspectors will have to be laid off.” 

Hardly a satisfactory state of affairs there! 
And a glance at a few recent events in New 
York (among whose sixty City Fathers are 
thirteen liquor dealers, one Bowery music- 
hall proprietor, one speculator, eight so-called 
“real-estate dealers” and two members with 
no known occupation) is not particularly re- 
assuring. 


THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE SCARE 


FEW weeks ago a tremendous sensa- 
tion was caused by the discovery that 
a dozen bands and rods on the Brooklyn 
Bridge had been broken for days, though the 
official inspectors had failed to report any such 
evidence of over-strain. Cars were stopped, 
and for nearly two days thousands of people 
were put to great inconvenience by reason of 
an accident which experts said could have 
been mended in a couple of hours. But by 
far the most serious aspect of this occurrence 
was the appearance of official neglect. When 
the police at the first alarm closed the bridge 
to the cars, nearly everybody responsible for 
the care of the structure seemed to be out of 
town; the only engineer in sight contented 
himself with railing at the police and assert- 
ing that nothing was the matter, nothing at 
all—and what there was was merely due to 
heat, or vibration or some other agency re- 
moved from human control. Engineers who 
helped to design the bridge say it was never 
intended to bear anything like the strain 
which has been by degrees put upon it; and 
the public evidently has not the least con- 
fidence that anyone in authority will in the 
future guard against such accidents or in- 
finitely worse. 


INCREASED LOSSES BY FIRE 


T is stated that the losses by fire in Man- 
‘hattan and the Bronx during the last 
three years were $17,835,000 as against 
$10,197,000 for the three years preceding. 
Widely varying explanations are given ; but 
is it not suggestive that the Grand Jury has 
indicted the Fire Commissioner and a friend 
who has been making an enormous income by 
using his “influence” in favor of certain man- 
ufacturers of fire-department supplies ? While 
the chief himself is as efficient a fire-fighter 
as the city has ever had, the department as a 
whole suffers from this same blighting cause ; 
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and it is declared that the failure of the police 
to turn in calls promptly is merely one of 
many small reasons for inefficiency growing 
out of general misgovernment.* The fire- 
department still costs nearly four million 
dollars a year, and there is every reason why 
it ought to be the most serviceable in the 
world. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY LIES 


HESE are random and obvious points of 
notorious misgovernment. The _ busi- 
ness of water supply and a dozen other similar 
abuses are potent to every observer. The 
plain remedy lies, not primarily in municipal 
ownership (Philadelphia tried that with her 
gas works ; and finally sold out at a loss, con- 
gratulating herself on getting rid of them at 
any price) but in attention by all respectable 
citizens to civic affairs. None of these dis- 
graceful conditions could prevail for one week 
if the business men of New York were during 
that time to give as much care to the methods 
of our government as they now give to making 
money. The political bosses are merely act- 
ing according to their lights—the fault is with 
the so called “better element.” We shall 
never have honest and efficient municipal 
management until the obsolete party fetish is 
banished from consideration and men are 
elected to civic office to run the city’s affairs 
as a private business is run—every action 
being published abroad and all good citizens 
unanimously holding them strictly accountable 
for each deviation from the path of public 
welfare. 

It is a simple and obvious remedy, which 
each business man believes in abstractly, 
but rarely applies himself. The Merchants’ 
Association of New York is doing admirable 
work along the lines of making public the 
actual happenings in a municipal administra- 
tion, and it proposes to publish each year a 
detailed “digest”? containing the items that 
made up the city’s expenditure of $200,000,- 
000, with illustrative comparisons. 

This is surely the first step: with the facts 
thus exploited, even the busiest citizen has 
only himself to blame for a continuance of 
misgovernment. 


REFORMING POSTAL ABUSES 
O portion of our postal law has been so 
subject to abuse as that which orders 
the carrying of “second class” matter at the 
rate of a cent a pound, and the Postmaster 
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General’s recent ruling aims to cut off from 
this privilege all the paper books (which as 
periodical “Libraries” have hitherto come 
under this heading), the “fake” periodicals 
which have existed solely to dispose of some- 
thing besides the magazines themselves, and 
the “returns,” or unsold copies sent back by 
the retail newsdealers. 

The following statement of the intent of the 
measure and the manner in which it will be 
interpreted has been very kindly furnished us 
by Mr. Charles Emory Smith, the Postmaster 
General, in response to an inquiry : 

“The clubbing of magazines in reasonable 
combination at reasonable figures which do 
not defeat the intent of the law is not pro- 
hibited. Neither is a combination with a 
book under like circumstances forbidden. The 
intent of the law is plain. It is that the 
periodical shall be of a character which will 
command subscribers on its own account, and 
not because of outside inducements it may 
offer. This does not preclude the use of aids 
which may operate as a discount, but it does 
preclude the use of means which become the 
decisive factor rather than the character 
of the publication itself. The law intended 
to give the benefit of the pound rate to pub- 
lications which the people sought for their 
own sake, but it did not intend to give that 
benefit to publishers who practically circulate 
their periodical for little or nothing in order 
to get a big list to appeal to advertisers. In 
other words, the law is designed for the benefit 
of the reader and not of the publisher. As to 
the question of definition, it is the business of 
the Department to administer and not to de- 
fine. It will deal with each case as it presents 
itself. What would be a ‘nominal rate’ in 
one case might not be inanother. It depends 
upon the conditions and circumstances. The 
subscription price, the offers, the actual re- 
sults, the proportion of legitimate subscribers 
—these and other elements are to be con- 
sidered. The Department will seek to apply 
the rules of common sense and fairness with- 
out assuming to dictate how any publisher 
shall conduct his business, and at the same 
time without tolerating the evasions and sub- 
terfuges which are resorted to in order to 
circumvent the law and which have brought 
such enormous abuses. I have full faith that 


fair intelligence and honest purpose will easily 
distinguish between legitimate and illegitimate 
publications, and restrict the latter without 
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injuring the former. And the value of such 
a reform is inestimable.” 

On such a fair-minded and just basis as this 
the Department may reasonably expect the 
cooperation of all reputable publishers, even 
of those who may be inconvenienced by the 
new rulings. 


THE NEED OF MORE POSTAL FACILITIES 


NE of the greatest arguments for this 
change has been the large deficit which 
the postal authorities have always had to face 
on this class of business. It never came any- 
where near paying what it cost and has 
seriously hampered the whole financial admin- 
istration of the post-office. Now that a part 
of this annual loss is to be gradually wiped out, 
there have been many suggestions that the 
saving might be utilized to give us one cent 
postage. This is not only premature but ill- 
advised: there is far more need of perfecting 
the present service than of such a reduction ; 
indeed it would probably work actual harm, 
for it would increase the mails so much that 
the facilities would be more than ever in- 
adequate. 

The condition in New York City has been 
particularly unsatisfactory, delays in all classes 
of mail having been so frequent that the 
Merchants’ Association made the matter the 
subject of several special inquiries. Post- 
master Van Cott says that his force has 
hitherto been inadequate for the vast amount 
of business transacted ; but the corps of clerks 
was largely increased on July Ist and an in- 
crease of carriers is promised for this fall; so 
he is in hopes of being able to put the service 
into better shape. The sufferings of the 
horses during the terrific heat of July and the 
serious delays thus caused emphasized the loss 
sustained by the discontinuance of the pneu- 
matic tube service, for which Congress failed 
to make an appropriation. For four years 
it had proved its value in making possible early 
deliveries and late collections for outgoing 
trains and boats. It is probable that petitions 
for its restoration will be presented to Con- 
gress from both New York and Philadel- 
phia. The eight hour day seems to be 
responsible for some of the Department’s 
difficulties. Carriers will stop in the middle 
of a collection or delivery route and return if 
their eight hour limit happens to arrive then ; 
and though of course another carrier com- 
pletes the trip, some hours are often lost. 




















THE COMING 


It must be admitted that at its best our 
system cannot be compared to that of London 
in efficiency. That city has hourly collections 
and deliveries, the average number of deliveries 
in all large English cities being fourteen a day. 
One can send a letter in the morning ad- 
dressed to any place within one hundred 
miles of the Bank of England and, with 
promptness at the other end, receive an 
answer the same day. Within the city limits 
the mail is as rapid as our telegraph. Ladies 
do their marketing by post, mailing orders 
between eight and nine and receiving the 
goods “before noon!” The parcels post is 
so cheap and prompt that most small packages 
are delivered in this way instead of by busi- 
ness delivery wagons, and one can send prac- 
tically anything. It is difficult to see why 
America should not require and receive just 
as good a system. 


A NEW ERA IN THE PHILIPPINES AND IN 
PORTO RICO 


O the broad-minded student of public 
affairs, few things are more interesting 

than the very rapid and gratifying work that 
is going on in the Philippines and in Porto 
Rico. This number of THE WorLpD’s WorK 
contains a letter from a trustworthy and well- 
informed correspondent, who describes in out- 
line the journey of four thousand miles which 
the Commission made in the spring, organizing 
civil government in some of the provinces ; 
and it is now making a similar journey to 
other parts of the archipelago. Our corre- 
spondent calls this the best work now in 
hand anywhere in the world to build up a 
backward people ; and the judgment seems to 
be well founded. Cailles, the most important 
insurgent leader since Aguinaldo, was cap- 
tured, has surrendered, and five hundred in- 
surgents on the island of Samar have just laid 
down their arms; the whole archipelago is 
more nearly in a state of peace than it has 
ever been since Western civilization has 
known it. On July 4th the President’s order 
placing the whole archipelago under civil rule 
went into effect, and Judge Taft has been ap- 
pointed Governor. The merit system of 
appointment has been even more rigidly 
observed in the Philippine service than in 
appointments at home. Even the difficult 
question of the status of the friars seems to 
be approaching a solution. In fact, in every 
important part of the work of building up the 
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people in preparation at last for self-govern- 
ment, extraordinary progress is reported. 

In Porto Rico, too, the fierce partisan 
spirit, which for a time rather humorously de- 
layed complete sympathy with the American 
purpose, has been allayed. Fierce partisan- 
ship is a sort of fever that at times attacks 
the tropical man of Spanish blood ; and, since 
the government is to a very great degree in 
the hands of the natives, its machinery must 
stop now and then for a period of party dis- 
cussion. It soon passes and then everything 
goes smoothly. The school master has ex- 
cellently begun his work, and the people have 
recovered from last year’s tornado. We hear 
little from Porto Rico through the daily 
press, and there could be no better indication 
of a satisfactory state of things. The results 
of civil government so far are summed up 
elsewhere in this number, and it is expected 
that the good record of Governor Allen’s 
term will be well carried on by his successor, 
former secretary William H. Hunt. In a 
word, American administration has already 
brought a better state of things—political, 
industrial and educational—than the Island 
had before known. 

In Cuba also the long-troubled Island has 
at last a prospect of peace and prosperity. 
The new Electoral law provides for universal 
suffrage, stipulating only that office holders 
must be able to read and write; the provincial 
governors and legislators must be of Cuban 
birth and the president may be either a 
born or naturalized Cuban. General Wood, 
now recuperating in this country from an 
attack of typhoid, says that in another year 
yellow fever will cease to be an epidemic, 
that there are thirty-six hundred flourishing 
schools, that the people are contented and 
turning to developing their Island’s resources, 
and that if desirable we can get out of the 
Island within eight months. There could be 
no better justification of the American lives 
and money expended in this cause. 


THE COMING YACHT RACES 


HE Herreshoff’s latest cup-defender, 
Constitution, is a better boat than 
Columbia in light weather, but (certainly as 
rigged up to the end of July) not so fast ina 
stiff blow. Unless the changes being made 
in her rigging as this is written improve her 
decidedly in this respect, Co/wmbia may still 
have to bear the burden of defending the 
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trophy. The Newport races, the New York 
Yacht Club’s course and the Astor Cup races 
gave no light beyond this—except to eliminate 
from consideration Mr. Thomas W. Lawson’s 
Independence, which caused so much discussion 
and for which such remarkable claims were 
made. 

The challenger, Shamrock I/, has also been 
defeated during the trials, but she is 
announced to be some minutes faster than 
Shamrock J—which might still leave her in 
the wake of Columbia according to the record 
of the 1899 races. She sailed from Liver- 
pool on July 26th, in company with the steam 
yacht Z£rzn, and will probably be on this side 
of the ocean preparing for the contest by the 
time this number of the magazine appears. It 
would be rank treason to doubt for an instant 
that the America’s cup will remain with us in 
spite of indefatigable Sir Thomas Lipton. 
But the Cup Races are still as they have long 
been the most exciting sporting event of the 
year, a contest in which every citizen of the 
United States, however remote from his 
knowledge and sympathies yachting in general 
may be, takes a keen personal interest. It is 
our boat and its sailors against one from over- 
seas, and Anglo-Saxon blood asks no more in 
order to be stirred to the depths. 

This combination of sporting enthusiasm and 
national pride are fortunately sufficient to itself, 
for the cup yachts were long ago developed 
into racing machines whose success or failure 
has not the least utilitarian significance. It 
was of course very different in the “clipper” 
days when the America first won the famous 
cup: but the commercial advantages of the 
speedy sailing-craft vanished with the appear- 
ance of steamers. A victory of the Con- 
stitution or Shamrock will carry not one sug- 
gestion to any builder of merchant vessels 
whether on the Clyde, or the Atlantic sea- 
board, or the Great Lakes or Puget Sound. 


THE FIRST TURBINE STEAMSHIP FOR 
PASSENGERS 


HE new thing that is interesting ship- 
builders is the Azng Edward VII, the 

first passenger steamer to be fitted with the 
steam-turbine, which seems destined to re- 
volutionize marine transportation. As far 


back as 1894 the 7urdinza proved so successful 
as to fully justify the claims made by Mr. 
Alfred Parsons, inventor of this new sub- 
stitute for the piston type of marine engine, 


which under the demand for enormous -horse- 
power and high speed has been increasing so 
in size, weight and consumption of steam as 
to become very unsatisfactory. The speed 
shown by the 7zrdbznza resulted in the build- 
ing of two torpedo boats, the Viper and 
Cobra ; and the former electrified the world a 
year ago by reaching a speed of nearly thirty- 
seven knots an hour, and thus proving her- 
self the fastest vessel afloat. 

This definitely settled the question of the 
turbine’s value in this type of war vessel, but 
the recently launched King Edward VII, 
marks the first adaptation to commercial uses, 
and she is therefore of special interest. On her 
trial trip on the Frith of Clyde this 250-foot 
boat made an average speed of 20.48 knots; 
the weight of her motors, condensers, pro- 
pellers, etc., is 66 téns—about half as much 
as that of the machinery required to develop 
equal horse-power in a paddle-wheel steamer ; 
the consumption of coal is believed to be 
less; the compactness of the machinery gives 
additional room for freight or passengers; 
and the machinery runs without noise or 
vibration. The propellers themselves cause a 
very slight vibration right astern, but there is 
an entire absence of the familiar throbbing 
and pounding which is the last straw to the 
‘poor sailor.” . 

The new boat seems to be a success in 


every way and her builders are very confident 


that they have perfected an engine which will 
soon make the reciprocating engine a thing of 
the past in marine transportation. Strangely 
enough no steam turbine vessel has yet been 
built in America; but a large firm of New 
York builders has one in process of construc- 
tion and the development of the idea here will 
be watched with keen interest. Meanwhile 
Mr. Charles R. Flint, the New York mer- 
chant and promoter, has just built a yacht 
aptly named the Arrow which was ordered 
with the stipulation that she should make 
forty knots an hour; and the claim is being 
made that Lieutenant Graydon, who has long 
been working to improve the Parsons turbine, 
has succeeded in perfecting an engine which 
will raise the record speed to fifty knots! 
However this may be, these phenomenal ves- 
sels have made even the Deutschland seem slow 
and inventors and shipping owners are now 
talking of four day boats to Queenstown. 
The Cunard Line has already invited tenders 
for a twenty-five knot boat to restore their 
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supremacy in the trans-Atlantic trade. While 
experts declare that there is not enough oil in 
sight to make it possible that it shall ever sup- 
plant coal as fuel for steamers, there is a 
picturesque suggestiveness about the assertion 
of Mr. George Wilson, president of the “ At- 
jantic Shipping Company,” who promises a 
line of turbine vessels (using crude petroleum 
as fuel and thereby saving $5,000 a trip in 
fuel alone) to cross the ocean in less than four 
days. This is almost too good to be true: 
but the thirty knot ocean liner is looming large 
on the horizon. 


THE BIG SHIP GROWING BIGGER 


OR is it only in the matter of speed that 
steamship records are being broken. 
The steamship Ce/tzc (of which we publish a 
detailed description elsewhere in this issue) 
arrived at New York on her first trip early in 
August to be welcomed as the largest vessel 
in the world, her 700 feet of length and 
20,000 tons leaving far behind the mark set 
so long ago by the unlucky Great Eastern. 
With modern methods of construction, and 
modern harbor and dock facilities, there seems 
to be an economy in these monstrous ships 
which will cause the construction of still 
larger ones. Already a Connecticut shipyard 
is at work on four 25,000 ton mammoths for 
_Mr. J. J. Hill’s Pacific Line, eclipsing even the 
Celtic. A new development directly due to 
these monster freight carriers 1s a delivery 
barge now being tested, by which it is expected 
that the handling of coal, ore, grain and similar 
cargoes can be done automatically—at a cost 
of from one to three cents a ton instead of 
fifteen to forty, and in probably a tenth of 
the time now required. 

A slight variation of the tendency towards 
larger and larger ships is resulting up in 
Maine in the building of the first seven- 
masted schooner. For certain kinds of trade, 
carrying lumber and the like, the big schooner 
is far more remunerative than the steamship, 
costing far less to run and requiring a much 
smaller force of men, while carrying almost 
an equal amount of freight. The two six- 
masted schooners, which attracted widespread 
attention last year as the first of their class, 
have returned a very handsome interest on 
the investment to their owners, and this is 
causing a further enlargement of the type. It 
is an interesting evidence of the almost in- 
definite extension of steel’s uses, that metal 
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is replacing wood even in these sailing vessels ; 
in fact, it is the progress of steel-making 
which makes the seven-master practicable. 


ARE WE RE-ESTABLISHING OUR MERCHANT 
MARINE ? 


HE advocates of the Ship Subsidy bill, 
who have been declaring that the only 
possible hope for American shipping is in the 
measure which they will again bring before 
Congress next winter, must find food for re- 
flection in the Bureau of Navigation’s statis- 
tics as to the vessels actually built in the 
United States during the past fiscal year. 
The total tonnage, exclusive of canal boats 
and barges, reached 401,285, nearly a third 
more than last year, and a figure which has 
been exceeded only twice in our history. In- 
deed, we have to go back to 1855 to find the 
maximum; and some of the Pacific Coast 
ship owners believe that there will soon be 
more vessels in the Pacific trade than the 
traffic warrants. The use of the Great 
Lakes region as a shipbuilding centre is very 
noteworthy. During the time mentioned 
forty steel steamers aggregating 137,312 tons 
were built here, while only fifteen were con- 
structed on the seaboard, and the total ton- 
nage produced on the lakes increased fifty 
per cent. Efforts are now being made to 
secure the abrogation of the treaty with Eng 
land which forbids the presence of our war- 
ships on the lakes in order that this young 
Hercules industry may try its hand also at 
constructing battleships in emulation of the 
Pacific Coast. 


SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOATS 


HE French Government has for ten or 
twelve years been enthusiastically ex- 
perimenting with submarine boats of a system 
entirely different from that represented here 
by the Holland. Early in July the Gustave 
Zédé, launched in 1893, but only recently per- 
fected, succeeded during the naval manoeuvres 
at Ajaccio in entering the harbor, fastening 
a dummy torpedo to the bottom of the great 
turret battleship /auréguzberry, and then in 
escaping to a place of safety. Towards the 
end of the same month the Morse, under 
orders from Admiral Fournier, dashed from 
Cherbourg to Havre in eleven hours, went 
under water eight miles from the harbor and 
affixed a torpedo to her prey, the gunboat 
Cocyte, being undiscovered till her captain 
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went on board the gunboat to commiserate 
and dine with his fellow officers. 

A similar story comes from Italy, where the 
Delfino is reported to have traversed the whole 
bay of Spezzia under water and torpedoed the 
ironclad Varlse, though the latter had been 
warned of the attempt; this boat is said to 
have an apparatus extending submarine vision 
and making possible photographing at a dis- 
tance of one hundred yards. It is no wonder 
that France has ordered twenty more vessels 
of this class in addition to the ten already 
afloat or on the stocks. For these feats in- 
troduce an entirely new and most disturbing 
factor into the chances of war. It has been 
proved that a cruiser or battleship with a full 
armament of quick-firing guns has little to fear 
from the ordinary torpedo-boat, and the 
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contest has hitherto been between the 
gun-makers and armor makers: as soon 
as a more powerful rifle or projectile was 
devised, there was a grand scurrying around 
until armor-plate could be piled up in sufficient 
mass and quality to withstand this new at- 
tack. But armor and armament are matters 
of secondary interest if one is to be blown 
into the air by a foe who comes secretly from 
the depths of the sea and vanishes again as 
silently. It is not difficult to foresee that in 
the next great naval war the submarine boat 
will play a conspicuous and dramatic part. It 
is not impossible, morever, that the perfected 
submarine boat, with its terrible capacity asa 
life-destroyer, will do more toward effecting 
an era of peace than calmest Congress and 
the most deliberate statesmen. 


PREPARING AN ARCHIPELAGO FOR 
CIVILIZATION 


THE 4000-MILE JOURNEY OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION, 
“ORGANIZING CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE ARCHIPELAGO — 
THE EDUCATIONAL WORK THAT IS MAKING A REVOLUTION 


[This report of the Philippine Commission’s journey was written from Manila, after the return of the Commission, by a trustworthy 
correspondent who accompanied it] 


HE Philippine Commission has _ re- 
turned to Manila from a journey that 
will become historic. A very brief 

account of it, together with the itinerary, will 
give a better idea.of the condition of the 
archipelago than can be had in any other way. 
From March 11th to May Ist its members trav- 
eled very nearly five thousand miles, organizing 
civil government in such provinces as were 
ready for it, and getting accurate information 
everywhere. Its report will be, perhaps, the 
most interesting document of the kind that 
was ever sent toa home government from a 
colony. The magnitude of the task that has 
been undertaken, and the success that now 
attends the Commission’s work, are almost in- 
credible at a distance ; and it is the most im- 
portant work for civilization tha’ is now done 
by any agency in any backwaiu part of the 
globe. It will reflect eternal credit on 


American character. 
Before this long journey the Commission 


had already organized civil government in the 
provinces of Benguet, Pangasinan, Tarlac, 
Pampanga, Bulacan and Bataan. 

The Commissioners sailed from Manila on 
the transport Szmmuer, and took their families 
along, each paying, of course, for their mainten- 
ance as well as his own. Nearly all the mem- 
bers of the Commission’s staff went along, and 
were kept very busy. During the early part 
of the trip they had with them Chief-Justice 
Arellano, Ambrosio Flores, an ex-insurgent 
Tagalog general; Doctor Tavera, the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Party; and Judges 
Araneta and Llorente, of the Supreme Court, 
the former a resident of Iloilo, and the latter 
a resident of Cebu. 

They first went to the province of Tayabas 
and landed at the town of Lucena. This 
province was in a: perfectly normal condition, 
thanks to the good judgment of Colonel 
Cornelius Gardiner, of the Thirtieth Volunteer 
Infantry, to whom the people were devoted. 
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They had insisted on his being appointed 
Governor, and this was done. The Com- 
missioners were received by a very large 
concourse of people, and were escorted from 
the landing-place to the town by a troop of 
mounted native police and by leading men on 
horseback. The usual arches had _ been 
erected and the town was very gaily decorated. 
Flowers were showered on the ladies of the 
party from second-story windows as they 
passed through the streets. The procedure 
which was followed here was typical of that 
in every province where conditions were such 
as to justify the establishment of civil 
government... 

As soon as possible after arriving, the Com- 
mission held a conference with the military 
officers to learn their version of the situation. 
They then called a public session of the 
Presidents and Councillors of the towns of 
the province, who had previously assembled 
in obedience to a telegraphic summons. After 
listening and replying to the usual address of 
welcome from some leading native, Judge 
Taft proceeded to state the object of the visit, 
and to secure a list of the towns represented ; 
and he then explained in detail the provincial 
and municipal codes and the character of the 
special law necessary to make the provincial 
code applicable, calling particular attention to 
special points, such as the salaries which 
ought to be paid to the provincial officials, 
the bond of the Treasurer, the per diem to be 
allowed government officials while traveling 
in the performance of their duties (which 
necessarily varied considerably in different 
provinces), the advisability or non-advisabil- 
ity of quarterly reunions of the Presidents 
of the towns of the province, the town where 
the capital should be located, etc., etc. 

The discussion was then thrown open to 
the public. In some instances the people 
were only too willing to take part; in others 
ignorance and inexperience made them back- 
ward and it was necessary to call up leading 
men and interrogate them. The Commission 
inquired fully into the resources and actual 
condition of the several provinces. While the 
session was going on, the Filipino companions 
of the Commission were quietly circulating 
about and learning as much as possibe from 
the native side about the actual situation and 
about men who would make suitable officials. 
The people almost invariably asked explana- 
tions of points which they had failed to under- 
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stand in the Municipal Code or the Provincial 
Government Act. 

The morning session over, the Commission 
was almost invariably entertained by the 
municipality, the local branch of the Federal 
Party, or by leading citizens, at a very elabo- 
rate lunch, after which they met again to hear 
reports from the Filipino envoys, to discuss 
the points raised in the morning session, and 
to complete the special act establishing pro- 
vincial government in that particular province, 
and also, where practicable, to decide upon 
appointments. Another public session was 
then held, at which opportunity was given, if 
need be, for completing the public discussion. 
The special act was then passed, the appoint- 
ments were announced and those of the officials 
who were present were sworn in. 

The policy was to appoint a native as Gov- 
ernor wherever practicable. The real power 
rests in the hands of three men, the Governor, 
the Treasurer and the Supervisor, who make 
up the Provincial Board. In every instance 
an American was appointed as Treasurer, for 
two reasons: that he might teach the people 
the rudiments of honest financial administra- 
tion, and because it is necessary for the 
successful establishment of a land tax that a 
man familiar with our system should have a 
hand in it. The Supervisor, who must be a 
civil engineer and surveyor and who has charge 
of all public works as well as of the purchasing 
for the province, is necessarily an American, 
for the reason that there are no properly 
qualified natives in the Islands. 

Very frequently the delegates of the pro- 
vinces demanded American Governors, in some 
cases because they were so split up into 
factions by local jealousies that they could not 
unite on any Filipino candidate and they all 
preferred an American to an opponent. In 
othercasesthere was some military officer in the 
province who by his kind and just treatment of 
the people had won their confidence, and they 
preferred him to anyone of their own number. 

The evening following the afternoon session 
there was always an elaborate’ banquet, 
followed by a ball. One who has not enjoyed 
the hospitality of these people can hardly un- 
derstand how handsomely they entertain, and 
what satisfaction they derive from showing 
hospitality to strangers. 

Wherever possible the Commission’s work 
was done in one day ; the Commissioners often 
returned to the steamer at twelve or one o’clock 
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at night, to wake up in a new capital the follow- 
ing morning and go through the same per- 
formance there. At some places, however, 
two days were spent in a place, and, very 
rarely, three. 

The Commission decided to transfer the 
provincial capital from the town of Tayabas 
to Lucena, on account of the unhealthfulness 
of the former place; but the inhabitants of 
Tayabas had spent some 5,000 pesos in making 
preparations for the visit, and the Commission 
went there. Thirty-five large bamboo arches 
had been erected in Tayabas, and everything 
else was on the same general plan. The usual 
lunch, banquet and dance followed. 

When the Commissioners reached Marin- 
duque they found the people desirous of an inde- 
pendent government, but the island was in an 
unsatisfactory state with a considerable insurg- 
ent force still in the mountains. They were told 
that civil government must be postponed until 
conditions improved. When the Commission 
stopped there on its return, the insurgent 
officers who had been giving trouble sat in the 
front row at the public session. It was 
believed that all guns had been turned in and 
tranquility was completely restored. Civil 
government was then organized. 

Negros presented a peculiar problem: the 
people put themselves entirely and uncon- 
ditionally in our hands at the outset. Asa 
reward General Otis gave them a degree of 
independence which they never sought. Under 
his order there was established a little in- 
dependent state which had a legislature to 
make its own law. It was- doubtful whether 
the general laws passed by the Commission 
applied to them until this state of affairs 
should be changed. Negros had an independent 


educational system and an independent judicial | 


system. ~ Its government was exploiting the 
public forests and was dabbling in the matter 
of disposing of the public lands. Finally, the 
system was sufficiently complicated to have 
served very well for the archipelago as a 
whole. During the past year they had raised 
some 202,000 pesos by taxation, of which only 
10,000 had been spent in public works, nearly 
all the remainder going into salaries and 
traveling expenses of public officials. Eastern 
Negros, which had contributed approximately 
one-third of this amount, had received back but 
700 pesos for expenditure on public works. 
The municipalities were running under a law 
of their own, and the difficulties resulting from 
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all this were endless. It was evident the time 
had come to make a change, but the people of 
the island had been loyal from the outset. 

But the best men of the island had become 
convinced that the government they had was 
a very top-heavy and enormously expensive 
affair, and they asked for the same system as 
other provinces. 

At Jolo the visitors received a very striking 
welcome at the hands of the Moro and 
Chinese citizens, who succeeded in getting up 
one of the most unique water-spectacles it 
was ever my fortune to witness. The Moros 
in their gay clothes, with their boats trimmed 
with American flags, some of which carried 
bands of music and dancers, presented a very 
striking appearance, while the Chinese sculled 
around in their boats and let off innumerable 
firecrackers, thereby adding their share to the 
general uproar. After this demonstration 
was over, the Sultan and the leading datos 
came to the steamer for a conference. An 
unarmed American, it is said, can go all over 
the island of Jolo, and Siassi and Tawi Tawi 
are also safe. 

All around the island of Mindanao, the 
military garrisons have been most healthful. 
At places not a man has died or been killed 
for a year, and the sick list has contained 
only one or two names at a time. This is 
true also throughout the Visayas. It seems 
to be a fact that the majority of these posts 
have been demonstrated by experience to be 
far more healthful than many of the camps or 
army posts at home. 

In Mindanao, General Kobbé and his men 
have secured the release of all Filipinos for- 
merly held by the Moros as slaves, and are 
pretty effectively preventing the taking of 
any additional slaves. It is only fair to state 
that the slaves are usually indistinguishable 
from other members of a Moro household, 
and if every slave were freed, it is probable 
that ninety-five per cent. of them would volun- 
tarily go back to their masters. 

Major John E. McMahon, of the Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, in command at Cottabato, one 
of the great centres of the Mohammedan popu- 
lation of Mindanao, has shown rare tact and 
good judgment in dealing with the Moros. 
Every chief of any importance within a hun- 
dred miles came to welcome the Commission, 
and an old Spaniard, who had lived in Cotta- 
bato since the day the Spaniards took it 
forty-two years since, declared that the town 























had never before seen such a gathering of 
Moros. The most powerful of all the chiefs in 
Mindanao is Dato Piang. He is not a Moro 
at all, but a Chinese half-caste. With the 
Chinese love for trade he has improved the 
opportunity given him by the protection of 
the Americans, and the result is that he has 
become our devoted friend. As he, with 
some fifteen thousand fighting men, controls 
the lower end of the river, which is the outlet 
for the whole great lake region, the other 
datos have to be good. They are as proud as 
Pompey and jealous of their prerogatives, but 
are rather glad to have an American to whom 
they can refer their endless disputes for im- 
partial decision, thus avoiding the humiliation 
of yielding to each other. The result of 
McMahon’s work has been to restore peace 
throughout this whole region, and to make it 
so safe that recently an American went unac- 
companied one hundred and fifty miles up the 
river and lake system. 

The Commission traveled very nearly four 
thousand miles, and made twenty-eight stops 
at twenty-six provincial capitals, organized sev- 
enteen provincial governments, and gathered 
the necessary information for settling the 
status of Mindanao and the Jolo group. They 
passed appropriation bills and a number of 
laws of minor importance while traveling from 
place to place. All the unorganized provinces 
of Luzon are now ready for organization, and 
a journey will be made to them to complete 
the work. This is, of course, only the begin- 
ning. As provinces and municipalities are 
organized, endless questions occur to the 
newly appointed or elected officials. 

As a result of this opportunity to get a 
fairly conclusive view of the whole situation, 
the Commissioners consider it most satisfac- 
tory and full of promise of further improve- 
ment in the near future. In the few places 
where trouble still exists—and they are very 
few—it is generally traceable to the character 
of the military commander. Over against 
such unfortunate instances of civil incompe- 
tency must be put the striking cases of 
efficiency displayed by men like Scott, in 
Antique province ; Captain David Shanks, of 
the Eighteenth Infantry, in Capiz; Colonel 
Pettit, in Zamboanga; Captain Kelly, in 
Dapitan ; Colonel Murray and Major Allen in 
Leyte ; and Colonel Howe in Sorsogon. 

The eagerness displayed for educational 
facilities in the provinces is as promising as it 
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is pathetic. It is a pity that a man like Sixto 
Lopez should misrepresent in America the 
educational situation in these islands. Super- 
intendent Atkinson accompanied the Commis- 
sion on its trip, and will do all he can to bring 
about a change. The best thing that has 
been done in an educational way since our 
advent in the Philippines has been the open- 
ing of a sort of summer normal school for 
native teachers. This idea was carried out 
by Dr. Barrows, the Superintendent of Manila 
Schools, who is an admirable man _ for 
the place. He speaks Spanish well, knows 
just how to manage the people, is thoroughly 
qualified, and is a courteous man. He has 
worked himself nearly to death over this 
school, and has brought together more than 
six hundred native teachers, representing, it is 
said, twenty odd provinces. He has aroused 
great enthusiasm among them, and they will 
go home and tell their people of their 
experiences. 

The improvement in conditions in the Philip- 
pines within the past three months has been 
almost beyond belief. If a radical change did 
not begin as soon as the Commission expected, 
it progressed, when it did begin, much more 
rapidly than could have been anticipated. 

The surrender of prominent insurgent 
leaders wag expected soon after the presi- 
dential election and the plan of the Commission 
was to push the work of organizing the 
municipalities and thus get the people, province 
by province, ready for civil provincial govern- 
ment. The plan has worked out more rapidly 
and favorably than could have been anticipated. 
The Federal Party spread like fire in prairie 
grass. Three of the best men in the islands 
—Chief-Justice Arellano, Dr. Pardo de 
Tavera and Judge Florentino Torres (at 
present Attorney-General)—form part of its 
“Directorate” of seven men. Local com- 
mittees were organized as speedily as possible 
in the more important provinces and towns 
and the work of the party extended rapidly. 
Mistakes were made. Occasionally insurgent 
sympathizers got into office in order to aid 
their cause by trying to do harm. In spite, 
however, of all obstacles and of other minor 
mistakes, the party has accomplished wonders. 
The majority of the influential and respectable 
people of these islands were with us, and all 
that was needed was something to crystallize 
the pro-American sentiment. The Federal 
Party has fulfilled this end. 
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AMERICAN BRIDGE 
BURMA 


HOW AN AMERICAN COMPANY SECURED THE CONTRACT FOR THE 
GOKTEIK VIADUCT ON THE ENGLISH RAILWAY, EIGHTY MILES FROM 
MANDALAY, IN BURMA — THE LARGEST VIADUCT IN THE WORLD DE- 
SIGNED IN AMERICA, MADE IN SECTIONS, SHIPPED HALF WAY ROUND 
THE WORLD, AND ERECTED SUCCESSFULLY IN THE ESTIMATED TIME 
— EXPERIENCES OF THE ENGINEER AND AMERICAN WORKMEN WHO 
ACCOMPLISHED THE FEAT—BRIDGE BUILDING WITH THE THER- 
MOMETER AT ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY DEGREES— THE GIANT 
“TRAVELER,” TOOLS AND PLANT FINALLY SOLD TO LOCAL FIRMS 


BY 
J. C. TURK 


ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF CONSTRUCTION 


BUILDING AN 


Illustrated from photographs taken by the author 


Above Chungzoune Creek, which flows through the Gokteik Gorge in Upper Burma, has towered since last 
December the only American bridge in the Indian Empire and the greatest railway viaduct in the world. Ten years 
ago an American bridge in India would have seemed an impossibility; today the globe-trotter can stand on the rocks 
at the bottom of the Gokteik Gorge and see the Mandalay-Kunlon train shoot by eight hundred and twenty feet 
above him, drawn by an American locomotive across an American bridge. From the creek itself, eighty miles north- 
east of Mandalay, rises a remarkable natural bridge of foliage-curtained limestone, five hundred feet sheer up from 
the stream; and upon this freak of nature stands the three hundred and twenty feet of steel trestlework that forms 
the Gokteik viaduct—z,260 feet long, and about as high as the towers of the new Brooklyn Bridge. 

Only Mr. Kipling could do justice to the story of this bridge—indeed, he has already told the tale in part in more 
than one romance. It is an intensely dramatic bit of modern business enterprise, typical to the last degree of the true 
American “expansion.” Into the office of the Pennsylvania Steel Company at the little town of Steelton, Pa., come 
specifications and general plans for this viaduct on the other side of the world—which have also been submitted for 
bids to representative English bridge-builders. It is to be the largest structure of the sort ever put up; in a country 
where monsoons and floods are to be reckoned with, and where the maddening labor problem is not to be solved till 
one arrives on the ground; the whole colossal mass of steel trestlework must be shipped half way round the globe, 
and then each part must fit every other one and the local conditions as well. 

But the men whovhad replaced the old suspension bridge at Niagara without stopping a train did not balk at this 
ugly combination. Over the ocean went their estimate—the detailed plan being prepared by their designer, Mr. 
Reynders. The former proved to be so far below that of all their English competitors, both in price and time, and 
the design was so much superior to anything else submitted, that the contract was promptly awarded them, much to 
the chagrin of their rivals, whose patriotism rallied vociferously around the flag at this stab through the pocket. 

The men in Pennsylvania paid little heed. They were busy. Presently the vast and complicated framework of 
steel trusses’ and beams was a reality instead of a plan on paper; and Mr. J. C. Turk, their engineer, was speeding 
over-seas to superintend the placing of these innumerable parts in position. Here is his own account: 





HE Gokteik viaduct has been standing 
now nearly a year, and other work 
has intervened, but the details of 

my Burmese experiences stand out so vividly 
from a background of more commonplace en- 
gineering that I count it unusual good for- 
tune to have been selected to take charge of 
the undertaking. Engaged on work in New 
York at the time the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company closed its contract with the Burma 
Railways to construct a single track viaduct 
designed by Sir Alexander Rendle & Co., 
across the Gokteik Gorge, I was summoned 
to Steelton and told to prepare to leave at 
once for Farther India. Instructions were 


given me to represent the company in all deal- 
ings abroad—and to see that the viaduct went 
up on time. I prepared accordingly to set out. 

Leaving New York in July, 1899, my wife 
and I proceeded to London, met there Mr. 
A. T. Goodfellow, the general manager of the 
Burma Railways, and sailed with him on the 
Bibby Line from Marseilles for Rangoon. 
Down the Mediterranean to Port Said, with 
its yelling Arab coalers and polyglot street 
urchins, through the oven-like Red Sea to 
Aden we steamed—across to Colombo in 
Ceylon, four days up the Bay of Bengal in 
the teeth of the monsoon, and then through 
ninety miles of tropical heat and hungry 
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“ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY ” 


The luxurious private car in which Mr. and Mrs. Turk traveled 


mosquitoes up the Rangoon River to the city. Mandalay-Kunlon, I left Rangoon on the 
Here I enjoyed several days of Mr. Good- Governor’s special train for Maymyo, forty 


fellow’s delightful Anglo-Indian hospitality. miles northeast of Mandalay and forty miles 
Then with Mr. Deuchars, chief engineer of the from the Goketik Gorge. 





MR. GROSS ON THE TEMPORARY TRESTLE 


Workmen laying track for the construction cars 


TEMPORARY TRESTLE UNDER THE HIGHEST TOWER 
Showing detail of the tower structure 
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THE CAMP OF THE NATIVE LABORERS 


Going up to Maymyo (only ten years ago _ to be the headquarters of the army of British 
a hornet’s nest of dacozts, but now a thriving Burma), we criss-crossed up the precipice on 
village, half European and half Burmese, soon — the east side of the Irrawaddy at a grade of 








THE INCOMING AND THE OUTGOING 
The Baldwin Locomotive and the Buddha 
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THE WORKMEN’S CAMP 


one foot in twenty-five. In some places it 
was too steep for curves ; switchback reversing 
stations came every other mile. First we 
climbed a mile forward; then we switched 
and climbed another backwar so 
slowly upward. But the scenery was mar- 
velous. Tumbled masses of purple teak- 
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MR. TURK’S BUNGALOW 


covered hills rolled away to the horizon, and 
the valleys were rocky canyons often a half 
mile deep, with icy streams at the bottom 
from slim white cataracts that poured down 
the canyon walls. At one point the train 
crawled along the face of the rock with a 
sheer drop away of fifteen hundred feet from 
the outside of the shelf. All the way up to 





COMPLETING THE TRAVELER 


Riveters at work 
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THE INSTALLATION OF THE TRAVELER 


Wondering natives in the foreground 


the plain in the Shan Hills where Maymyo 
lies, these spurs of the Himalayas outdid the 
Sierras in picturesqueness. On the plain 
itself, and indeed throughout the Shan States, 
though it has belonged to the Indian Empire 
for only fifteen years, the country has already 
been reduced to systematic order ; the former 
soldiers of Thibaw, the last of the Burmese 
kings, are now building better roads than I 
have ever seen in my native State in New 
England, and the reformed dacoz?, as he 
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NOON—COMING IN TO TIFFIN 


cultivates his rice field and patches up his 
irrigation ditches, can see the steam road- 
roller lumbering through jungle that he shared 
not long ago with elephants and tigers. The 
whole province, about as large as France, is 
the most prosperous in India. 

From Maymyo Mr. Deuchars and I ona 
trolley, or inspection, car covered the distance 
to the rail-head of the new road, twelve miles 
from the Gorge, propelled by two pairs 
of chunky, bare-legged Ouriah “ ¢volley 
wallahs.” It is the rule in India for the natives 
to do the work while the white man does the 
thinking ; but this method of travel, in which 
the white man sat on the hand-car and the 
natives ran behind and pushed, was certainly 
the apotheosis of the system. On our particular 
trip, however, as the route was all down hill, 
the “ ¢velley-wallahs ”’ rode—cheerfully dang- 
ling their legs from the back of the car— 
until we reached the rail-head, where we found 
Burmese ponies and about twenty coolies 
waiting to transport us over the remaining 
twelve miles. 

As is usual in India, we each carried a kit. 
Even when visiting friends one must bring 
one’s own bedding and mosquito netting ; out 
here in the jungle we had also “ tiffin baskets” 
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with knives, forks and dishes, a large case of 
tinned stores, pots and other camping re- 
quisites ; and we needed, therefore, a small 
army of coolies besides our own servants to 
carry the baggage. When all the various 
packages had been slung on poles to be borne 
on the shoulders of the coolies, we started on 
our short ride through the teak forests and 
jungle-brush. To the Anglo-Indian, twelve 
miles, or twelve hundred miles, on a pony 
would have been a matter of course, but to a 
New Yorker, who, though accustomed to 
clinging to straps on the Sixth Avenue Eleva- 
ted and fighting for a car at the rush hour at 
Brooklyn Bridge, had never been on a horse’s 
back outside of a juvenile riding academy, 
anticipations of the ride were not over pleasant, 
especially when I thought of the tales I had 
heard of the Indian jungles. For the first 
few miles I clung fiercely to the pony and 
looked for tigers in every clump of bamboo, 
for cobras and hamadryads in every swinging 
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branch ; I expected centipedes and scorpions 
to drop from the palm trees; and every 
Burman with his “ dak” or Goorkha with his 
“ kookeric’’ 1 took in my inexperience for a 
dacoit in disguise. In reality, however, the 
trip was as peaceful as a ride of equal length 
in New England; the sure-footed Burmese 
ponies, as diminutive as the burros of the 
Rockies, picked their way along the bridle 
paths, sometimes out on the face of the cliff a 
thousand feet above the bottom of the valley, 
with such wonderful sagacity, and the wild 
beasis—if there were any—kept such a re- 
spectful distance, that with the exception of 
an accident to one ambitious pony (mine), 
nothing of moment occurred. The pony’s 
mishap was due to a misguided effort on his 
part to cross a stream ona Culvert that would 





have been a fair performing place for a tight- 
rope dancer. I had just time to tumble from 
the saddle when the pony went over, slapped 
into the mud on the edge of the creek with 
his back down and his legs threshing the air 
like an overturned beetle’s, and was hauled 
out with his pride broken and his reputation 
gone. The rest of the way I rode another 
pony. As we drew near the Gorge the 
native laborers formed in long lines along the 
road and salaamed as we passed. Later I 
became used to such performances, but at first 
it gave me a shock of surprise, each time we 
approacheda road-gang of half Ouriahs, Pathans 
and Goorkhas-to see them drop their picks 
and shovels, scramble down to the side of the 
road, and salaam in long, perspiring lines. 


BITS OF A DAY’S WORK 
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Upon passing the last of these gangs we 
arrived at the Gorge, where I was at once im- 
pressed with the stupendous natural bridge 
under which the Chungzoune runs, and with 
the engineering skill of Mr. Deuchars, who 
formed the plan of taking advantage of this 
formation and running the viaduct on its crest. 
By building across the natural bridge a viaduct 
three hundred and twenty feet high, it was 
possible for the railway to reach a natural 
shelf on the face of the cliff, up which it could 
climb on a steep grade to the top of the 
plateau some miles away, there to turn sharply 
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starting back to glean the labor markets, we 
received a visit, before we could leave camp, 
from the first of the army of visitors who 
flowed up from Mandalay later to inspect the 
construction of the viaduct. The first caller 
was the Sawdwa of Thibaw, the prince of 
the little Shan State where the Gorge is 
situated, jogging along in his oil-cloth covered 
bamboo fa/ki, borne by four of his stocky 
subjects, to pay his respects to Governor Sir 
Frederick Freyer at Maymyo. With suave 
Oriental courtesy he wished us success ; but, 
afterwards, when the viaduct had been com- 
pleted his brother, the JZyook, or Mayor, of 
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THE METHOD OF BUILDING THE TOWERS 


Already, when I reached the Gorge, the 
concrete piers for the trestle-work had been 
built—the piers were not in our contract—and 
stretched in two apparently converging lines 
across the valley. Everything, in short, was 
ready ; nothing remained but to secure work- 
men, ship our material up from Rangoon— 
where it was arriving from New York by the 
American-Indian line—and begin operations. 

The first work to be done was the hiring of 
laborers. But just as I was on the point of 








Nawnghkio, the nearest town, told me that 
they had never believed their great gorge 
could be bridged, and even then wished to 
inquire if the structure would long “tie the 
Shan Hills together.” Despite his distrust of 
western engineering, however, the Prince is a 
very able man, whose opinions are treated with 
much respect by the Government of Burma; 
and the JZyook, while the bridge was going up, . 
was very friendly, went shopping with my 
wife and me in the Nawnghkio bazaar when 
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THE LARGEST TRAVELING CRANE IN THE WORLD 


The Viaduct nearly completed: The traveler overhanging the north slope of the valley 





LOOKING ACROSS TO TI 


Showing the Gokteik viadu 
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Gokteik viaduct 
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SHOWING TRUSS-WORK ON A LONG SPAN 


we wished to buy native curiosities or odd 
bric-a-brac from Chinese caravans, and had a 
way of dropping a word to shopkeepers with 
a marvelous effect in making prices tumble. 
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INSIDE THE TRAVELER 


As soon as the Sawbwa had swung away 
in his pfalkz, I started off on my hunt for 
labor—first to Mandalay, then back to Ran- 
goon, and finally, after four days of steady 
pitching and tossing on the Bay of Bengal, 
up the dangerous Hooghli, with its treacher- 
ous current and shifting shoals, to Calcutta. 
In all of these places the method of securing 
laborers was the same: upon the advice of 
English engineers I had met, I sent for native 
mistris, or foremen, and had them bring 
their gangs to me one at a time—from these 
I made selections. At Mandalay and at 
Rangoon I managed to pick up about ten sets 
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THE THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY FOOT TOWER 
Showing the beginning of the temporary trestle on which 
material was carried 


of native riveters, mostly Sikhs and Pun- 
jaubis, and a small gang of Punjaubi coolies ; 
and in Calcutta, that city of unbearable heat 
and innumerable smells, I secured a small 
army of khallassies, or riggers, and a gang of 
Gujerati lascars from the Bombay side— 
enough to start with. At Rangoon again, on 
my return, I met Mr. Louis N. Gross with 
twenty American workmen from Steelton. 
Mr. Gross, who had been foreman of con- 
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AMERICAN WORKMEN ON TOP OF A TOWER 


struction on the great Southern terminal in 
Boston, the new Niagara arch, and other 
great contracts of the Steel Company, was to 
superintend the actual putting together of the 
viaduct; and the men, ‘all’ of 
worked at Steelton, reinforced by ten others 
who came out later, were to do the work. 
Not only was the plan of the*bridge made in 
America, and every girder, and brace, and 
bolt manufactured here, marked for a definite 
position, and shipped directly from New 
York, but every bit of steel in the structure 
was put into place by some one of the thirty 
skilled workmen from Pennsylvania; the 
natives simply shifted material, riveted and 
painted. 

This American invasion of Thibaw was 
signalized by a downpour of rain, tropic rain, 
that for steadiness and volume was phenom- 
enal, the streams became torrents, the 
swamps became lakes, all work was stopped, 
the Mandalay-Kunlon was washed away in 
thirteen places, and all of Upper Burma sat 
down and waited for it to stop. In one place, 
as the road washed out, one of the new 
Baldwin locomotives, sent down the line in a 
brief lull, sank into the water-soaked embank- 
ment, and to the disgust of a Burmese 
farmer, slid into the adjoining rice-field. To 
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add to the confusion of the railway, our first 
shipload of tools, material, and erecting 
plant—which they had contracted to deliver 
to us at the Gorge—arrived at Rangoon while 
the last twelve miles of their track were un- 
finished, and while they were waiting for the 
rain to stop in order to attack the thirteen 
washouts. I was at this time in Maymyo, 
cut off from the men, who had reached the 
Gorge; and the men were cut off from their 
base of supplies. They had arrived at camp 
with a full complement of native servants and 
all sorts of furniture and utensils, but with 





ANOTHER VIEW OF SAME TOWER 
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through, and if it had not been for some 
onions and rice they were able to obtain, and 
a little game they managed to shoot with the 
armory they had brought with them, they 
would have suffered considerable hardship. 
Indeed, as it was, they welcomed the bullock 
carts, when they wallowed in at last through 
the mud, with the most cordial greetings— 
and afterwards they were fond of maintaining 
they had lived their first six weeks in India 
on half rations of rice and kerosene. 

Finally, however, we were able to be- 
gin work on the viaduct the first of 
February, 1900. 





INSIDE THE TRAVELER 


eatables enough for only two weeks. ' At the 
end of the two weeks it was still raining so 
hard that bullock teams could not get 





A MAIN TRUSS OR CROSS-GIRDER 


Any great engineering project carried on 
fifteen thousand miles from home is bound to 
be full of difficulties, since all kinds of un- 
foreseen accidents are likely to occur. At 
Gokteik we had no sooner emerged from the 
rains than we were confronted with the 
problem of handling, sorting and storing our 
material at the starting point of the viaduct 
in a cramped, inconvenient spot on the steep 
slope of a hill. In America a few carloads 
of material can be shipped as they are needed, 
but out there a second steamer load—com- 
prising a full third of our material—was upon 
us before the first load had been properly 





THE BASE OF A TOWER 
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WHERE THE TRESTLE-WORK CROSSES THE NATURAL BRIDGE 


Looking up 820 feet to the traveling crane poised on the big twin tower 
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RUNNING OUT A CROSS-GIRDER 


stored, and just as we were establishing our 
plant and beginning actual work in the field. 
The confusion was indescribable. The storage 
yard at the bridge head became a scene of 
the maddest activity. As the material came in 
from Mandalay, our big steam derricks 
whipped it out of the little, metre-guage 
freight cars, and swung it over to the smaller 
derricks for final disposition; and coolies 
swarmed about with smaller pieces like ants 
in a stirred-up ant-hill. The work went on 
with such speed that the native engine drivers 
and train hands could not shift empties in 
time to keep clear of the rush. So when too 
many of them accumulated, we picked them up 
with the fifteen-ton steam derrick, and set 
them down on the bank—where the drivers 
of the switching locomotives would discover 
them, fifty feet below the level of the track, 
piled up like empty drygoods boxes. 
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THE OVERHEAD GEAR OF THE TRAVELER 
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At last order came out of the confusion, 
and work on the bridge began. It is a native 
custom in Burma, by the way, when any im- 
portant structure is built to kill several men 
and place their bodies beneath the founda- 
tions to ward off all evil fate, and when I in- 
formed the Burmese that no human sacrifices 
would be made, there was keen disappoint- 
ment. 


In erecting a high viaduct, or even in 


.building a tall city “sky scraper,” the 
difficulty increases roughly as the square 
of the height, a fact recognized by Mr. 


J..V. W. Reynders, who drew the detail de- 





TRAVELER 


THE ENGINE ON THE 


Showing Shomalli, Mr. Turk’s mascot 


sign and who oversaw at Steelton the 


manufacture of the material, and also by Mr. 
F. W. Cohen, the steel company’s specialist 
in machinery, who designed the appliance 
with which the actual construction was done. 
The material, therefore, was specially adapted 
for its use, and the appliance, a gigantic steel 
traveler, or overhanging crane, was of original 
pattern and the largest ever built. The 
traveler was a huge bridge-like contrivance, 
shown in the illustrations, which ran out on 
the rails of the Mandalay-Kunlon to the shelf 
from which the viaduct started, and overhung 
the piers upon which the first tower was to 
stand. It was two hundred and twenty-five 
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feet long and sixty feet high, weighed nearly 
one hundred tons, and had the tremendous 
free overhang of one hundred and sixty-four 
feet. With this colossal machine the work 
was done. Upon it worked the Americans 
under Mr. Gross, some as assistant foremen, 
some as enginemen on the hoisting apparatus, 
others to man the traveler, and others to 
connect the steel girders and braces of the 
towers as they were hoisted into place. 

The method of erection is plainly shown in 
the photographs. The great traveler was 
first constructed directly upon the railway 
track on the embankment at the south end 
of the bridge; then, as soon as it was in 
working shape, the material for the first 
tower was passed out through it in proper 
order, lowered and bolted into position in 
readiness for the native riveters. Then, as 
soon as the tower had been pretty well riv- 
eted, the big girders for the intervening 
space between the newly constructed tower 
and the abutment on the bank were swung 
out ; the longitudinal stringers and the cross 
floor beams followed ; ties and rails were laid 
for the trains with material; and tracks were 
laid upon the girders for the traveler to run 
on. When everything had been completed, 
tackles were made fast to the traveler and to 
the forward end of the girders, lines were 
carried to the winding engine, and the big 
hundred ton machine moved slowly forward 
to the edge of the newly finished structure: 
there it was bolted down in readiness for the 
next tower. To see it move ahead like a 
colossal drawbridge hundreds of feet in the 
air until the overhanging beams seemed on 
the point of toppling the whole mass over 
into the Gorge was a sight that the natives 
could never look on with equanimity. 

In all this work with the traveler the Amer- 
ican workmen proved so efficient as compared 
with the natives, that, roughly speaking, I 
should consider one American equal to at 
least four natives. Divided into castes and 
subdivided into trades, the natives were able 
to do but one kind of work; though in an 
American rivet gang there are but three men, 
all capable of doing any part of the work, 
the Indian natives are obliged to have in their 
gangs a hammer man, a snapman—to hold 
the form on the rivets—a man to hold under the 
rivets the big iron dolly-bar, a man to heat the 
rivets, and one to pump the bellows. The 
bellows men cannot heat rivets; the rivet- 
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heater cannot swing a hammer; the hammer 
man cannot hold the dolly-bar—and when 
the gang are obliged to move, they have to 
wait for the #hadllassies, or riggers, to rig 
their stagings. When the painting began on 
the viaduct, I found the painters, too, quite 
useless without the £/a//lassies. Good work- 
ers at their trades they were, however, all of 
them, the riveters from Oudh and the Pun- 
jaub, used to bridge work, and the &hadlasstes, 
sailors mostly from coasting vessels or P. & O. 
steamers. 

Usually, on Indian bridge-work, the British 
engineers put a thousand or two thousand of 
these natives under one or two Europeans, 
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for they are as docile as sheep, and have the 
same respect for their European overseers 
that sheep have for a collie; but we intro- 
duced the innovation of having white men 
work. On the traveler, on the material as it 
went up, on the topmost points of the rising 
towers to connect the new pieces as the crane 
swung them up, the Americans—and a few 
British and German sailors I had picked up, 
with one North Carolina negro who spoke 
Hindustani—worked hard, to the measureless 
surprise and admiration of the coolies, so that 
as soon as the construction of the viaduct got 
well under way, operations went on with 
tremendous rapidity, some of the two hundred 
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foot towers, much like New York skyscrapers, 
going up in three or four days. When one 
thinks of the slow progress of an office-build- 
ing, rising gradually week by week, the speed 
of these Steelton workmen with their train of 
coolies may be comprehended. One whole 
month, however, was spent on the great, 
double, three hundred and twenty foot tower 
directly on the natural bridge at the lowest 
point of its hollowed back. From 7 to 12, 
and from 1:45 to 6, the men worked. Over 
the traveler was spread an awning for protec- 
tion from the sun, but as much of the work 
was done in the open, the men, dressed as 
thinly as possible in khaki, had to depend on 
white pith helmets to protect them from sun- 
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stroke, for sometimes the temperature rose to 
one hundred and twenty degrees, and at all 
times the Indian sun at midday is dangerous. 
But without intermission, except when the 
monsoon blew (as it did at times with force 
enough to whip the canvas awning off the 
crane and send it swirling over the bent tree- 
tops down the Gorge), or when, in the rainy 
season the whole sky emptied itself into the 
valley, the bridge was pushed forward. No 
heat daunted the men, and in the rainy 
season, from July to October, the rain had a 
comfortable habit of falling mostly at night. 
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When the day’s work was over I usually 
settled up affairs, attended to correspondence, 
and developed photographs: the men read or 
wrote letters, or played poker—and some of 
them drank whiskey and fought. The natives 
watched the fights much in the manner of 
the politic Dearsley’s coolies, in frightened 
groups, but as the fights were never serious, 
the combatants were allowed to pummel as 
long as they pleased. On one occasion, how- 
ever, some of the men, not content with 
whiskey, indulged in potations of skamshu, a 
vicious Burmese product of the toddy-palm, 
and went whooping away through the jungle 
to carry consternation to the péaceful villagers 
of Nawnghkio, five miles distant. There one 
man accidentally shot in the leg a Chinaman 
on a passing caravan. Then ensued a comic 
opera performance. The Chinaman com- 
plained to the Myook; the Myook turned out 
fifty of his Shan police, crack shots all of 
them, but clothed only in straw hats and 
Martini rifles; the police marched out and 
surrounded our camp; and finally the assail- 
ant was persuaded to give himself up. Amid 
all the pomp of war he was marched away— 
to be released later with the loss of his rifle. 
It was only through the friendliness of the 
Sawbwa that the man was not compelled to 
learn Burmese wood-carving in the fort at 
Mandalay, for the Indian government is very 
solicitous regarding the treatment of natives; 
but he professed to believe that we had con- 
spired with the Sazwézwa to rob him of his gun. 
This was the only serious disturbance. A 
few of the men, as I have said, rashly drank 
whiskey, a perilous indulgence in that climate, 
and became sick, discontented and trouble- 
some ; the sober and industrious ones, except 
for an occasional touch of fever, retained ex- 
cellent health, saved their money, and re- 
turned with savings of over a thousand 
dollars apiece for their year’s work. 

As the work progressed we received con- 
stant visits from Government and railway 
officials. Among them, of course, were a 
few subordinate engineers disgruntled at see- 
ing foreigners encroaching on their formerly 
exclusive ground, and some who looked with 
disfavor on a contractor’s going out to erect 
his own work—for most of the great bridges 
in India have been built by Government en- 
gineers of material shipped from England— 
but, in the main, the officials I met impressed 
me strongly with their splendid training and 
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great ability, their friendliness to our under- 
taking, and their amicable attitude toward the 
United States. Their visits, too, agreeably 
broke the monotony of life in the Gorge, for 
excepting an occasional caravan crawling down 
the old trade route from China with bales of 
pickled tea, our region was an almost absolute 
wilderness. 

In December the viaduct was completed. 
The last rivet was driven; the last coat 
of steel-gray paint was put on; the natives 
were paid off and sent away with the usual 
chit or recommendation; the big traveler was 
removed ; and the Americans were sent home 
with Mr. Gross, who was wanted at the East 
River bridge. The ground was cleared up, 
the track was laid across the viaduct, and the 
long steel structure was ready for the tests 
of the Railway Company. 

There remained but one task. In neatly 
arranged piles by the side of the line lay the 
parts of the great traveling crane, the der- 
ricks, the cables, and all the tools used in the 
construction of the bridge: I hated to ship 
them all the way back to Steelton, and yet 
they had been a heavy item in the total cost 
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of the structure—they had to be disposed of 
to the best advantage. After considering a 
while, therefore, I let it be known that the ma- 
terial was for sale. At once the Railway Com- 
pany proceeded to snap up a selection of the 
tools ; merchants from Mandalay and even 
from as far away as Rangoon sent repre- 
sentatives to buy; and from the collection of 
forges, anvils, and so on bought by the hard 
working, tiger shooting, much beloved Dr. 
Leeds, the American Baptist missionary at 
Thibaw, for use at his mission one would have 
believed the reverend gentleman on the point 
of becoming a bridge builder. Altogether I 
managed to dispose of all of the stock at a very 
appreciable profit ; the sale had been a decided 
success. 

The tests lasted two months. Heavily 
laden trains were run over the viaduct, and 
éxpert engineers examined every detail. After 
the most thorough scrutiny the railway ac- 
cepted it, expressing complete satisfaction, 
and the Secretary of Public Works offered 
the congratulations of the Government of 
India on the successful completion of the un- 
dertaking. 


FREDERICK D. TAPPEN 


WALL STREET’S “PANIC SMASHER”—HOW HE HAS HELPED TO SAVE 


NEW YORK FROM 


DISASTER ON DAYS OF FINANCIAL ALARM 
BY 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 


ANHATTAN ISLAND is a ¢om- 
M posite city with a touch of Philadel- 
phia, something of Boston, and very 

much of New York. Up Harlem way you have 
the repose of the Quaker City, at Murray 
Hill and thereabouts you strike Boston, while 
further down you reach New York. And the 
center of the typical New York, the heart of 
everything that throbs with twentieth century 
city life faces old Trinity at Wall street. 
There you get to the great dollar factories, 
where men play with millions in much the 
same way as children play with soap baubles. 
Wall Street is a little world by itself, 
populated in all branches of activity with the 
most wide awake, alert and keen set of men 


to be found anywhere. Of course there are 
failures, some scoundrels, and here and there 
weak ones, but from messenger boys up, they 
are a picked company who have accomplished 
something out of the ordinary. 

In this little world everything depends on 
the banks. They are the life of the street, 
and the men in control of the principal in- 
stitutions enjoy enormous power. Of these 
Frederick D. Tappen wields the greatest in- 
fluence, because he has the confidence of 
financiers everywhere. He has had to do with 
whatever relief measures have been under- 
taken at times of panic, distrust or commer- 
cial disturbance. He is the one man to whom 
everyone turns when a bank has gone under, 
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or seventy-five per cent. money registers 
alarming distrust. For a quarter century he 
has been engaged in saving New York from 
panics, and restoring confidence at the moment 
when great institutions have been on the verge 
of collapse. He has had command of the 
Clearing House forces on the black Fridays 
and biue Thursdays of New York’s darkest 
hours when nothing but superb generalship 
avails to save the day. And in such trying 
situations men, however superficial them- 
selves, seek the strong character for assist- 
ance. In the test of a New York money 
panic, true leadership is clearly defined. 

Mr. Tappen, although a very busy banker, 
takes time for art and wholesome recreation. 
But he is always in working trim, and has 
never acquired the vacation habit to the ex- 
tent of a summer spent out of speaking dis- 
tance of New York. He usually reaches his 
office by half-past ten in the morning, looks 
over his mail, and after attending to the 
business of his bank, sets out to visit the 
great moneyed institutions of which he is a 
director. You can always tell when he has 
returned from one of these expeditions by the 
little pile of gold laid aside on his desk. It 
represents director’s fees taken in during the 
day. He is very fond of outdoor life and 
enjoys nothing better than a hard tussle with 
a twenty-pound bass off-shore the West Island 
Fishing Club in Rhode Island. He is apt to 
seek such recreation after a bank has failed, 
or when he has passed through some other 
Wall Street crisis. 

Notwithstanding the strain of an active 
business life, he visits the New York Hospital 
regularly. He has long been a Governor of 
the Institution, and its present development 
is due largely to the interest he has taken in 
its affairs. Besides this he has been for 
years vice-president of the Bank for Savings, 
and is identified with a dozen other move- 
ments great and small which trace the un- 
selfishness of city life. He hates sham, and 
the “beating around the bush”’ way of stat- 
ing a proposition. Very direct, absolutely 
frank and withal genial and kind, he delivers 
in five minutes what many men would take 
half an hour to say. When he has spoken 
you are of no uncertain mind. His yes is 
always yes and his no, no. Said one of his 
Clearing House associates: ‘“Tappen believes 
in his fellowmen as long as he can trust them. 
But let a person deceive him once, and he is 


like the man with the hot potato—something 
drops quick. That forever ends the inter- 
course. In that respect he is a regular In- 
dian, for he never forgets a wrong. I would 
like to read the history he could write of 
financial New York! If he told all that he 
knew it would be hot enough to melt type 
and set some Wall Street respectables the 
merriest sort of a dance. As a friend he is 
most loyal. He will go to extremes to assist 
a comrade, for he simply cannot stand suf- 
fering.” 

I have watched him in trying moments 
when all New York was depending on him to 
prevent a smash. One such occasion was 
May 9th last when the strongest houses in 
Wall Street were tottering under the awful 
burden of “panic Thursday” obligations. He 
sat at his desk, calm, serious, awaiting the 
psychological moment. It came. Money 
jumped ten points an hour, reaching sixty 
per cent. at one o’clock, which meant that 
unless something was done there would be 
big failures by three. It was a day that adds 
ten years to a man’s life; some almost died 
of the strain. Most of the burden fell upon 
Mr. Tappen, for J. Edward Simmons, William 
A. Nash and other strong men of the Clear- 
ing House were out of town, and there was 
not time for a moment’s delay. But within 
half an hour Mr. Tappen had the situation 
well in hand, chatting quietly with the great 
financiers whom he visited in the interests of 
organizing a pool for money market relief. 
The banks responded liberally; they sub- 
scribed all the money he needed, and before 
the crisis was reached he had the wherewithal 
to avert disaster. 

In the brevity of dollars and cents this 
the literal story of his half hour’s work: 
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BANKs AMOUNT 

D5: PEN EAD: iio 5s 5s eens eek Soeaaeaaee $2,000,006 
Ren TRENTINO 5.5 45.0 sao creneq in beak kuue en Sear 3,000,000 
Mourth atta... .c.c6iccie no 4 sissnaveccs scceceeesse0 2(0G0j000 
CONE TIME ica deccenssbersscervecwecsscrcussce SEIRROO 
National Bank of Commerce.............2++ «+05: 1,000,000 
SABRE AMCKBOR ols Sains oe Seas cass SS osnvenw ese 500,000 
SUE Sap: c enka tkaeen s e4expaWedaws 06 cxad used 5% 1,000,000 
Me OE DOO WOW. issic csccascas. eoxcerascséscrecs SMU OO 
Ne et ee ne re 1,000,000 
PPRMINIMES 262 A /iacwn - Ma deta cates s sane ee aea ess bs 1,000,000 
PRRIMIES 65 oa oie e se abecwedcansaseckecceteecaces« 00000 
MNES eis sa nt Cesom senda sa ape orgs e Bees ames 1,000,000 
DE MMNRMIN oy vex abi dine aaa kos akae wehenes saree awee 1,500,000 
i PUMMMREINS. 5 6ctads os xdis cokes a woancdeecs os ce BROOO 
Corts MOR CUMIBE ss 5 o.oo bees snieeee a seawngead ss oses08 1,000,000 
WOME ic cue dese . $19,500,000 


At that critical juncture of what might 
have been the greatest panic of modern times 
this $19,500,000 was of five-fold its ordinary 
value. Within a few minutes after collection 
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the fund was being distributed right and left 
on the Stock Exchange to the relief of frantic 
“bears”? and unfortunate speculators all the 
way from New York to San Francisco. For 
in such times it is the sentimental effect 
which counts, and when the wires click off 
the willingness of New York banks to untie 
their purse strirgs commercial centers every- 
where are reassured, with the result that con- 
fidence is soon restored. Most of the money 
was loaned around sixty per cent., so as to 
insure its employment by those who needed 
it and to keep it out of the hands of specu- 
lators, who would have gobbled it up to 
re-lend at a profit. Governors of the Bank of 
England and experienced financiers every- 
where have always asked panic rates for 
money under similar conditions. Nothing 
less would accomplish the end in view. 

Viewing the incident now in the light of 
what Mr. Tappen’s services were worth to 
the investing community that day, I recall no 
more picturesque scene in recent financial 
history than the man of seventy laboring with 
those of fifty to believe in themselves.  Sit- 
ting erect at his desk, receiving reports now 
and then from trusted emissaries, despatch- 
ing clerks here and there for important infor- 
mation and chatting with friends over the 
telephone, he kept in touch with everything 
that transpired in the district around. And 
this was the preparation for the decision, 
which was arrived at instantly when relief 
measures were found to be necessary. For 
when people become panic stricken and throw 
over everything on the impulse of the 
moment, it takes absolute knowledge of the 
situation to restore order out of chaos and 
bring them to their senses. 

During the panic of 1893, when loan certi- 
ficates were resorted to by the Clearing 
House and the currency famine became so 
acute as to bring small bills to four per cent. 
premium, Mr. Tappen again came to the res- 
cue of the banks. At that time the disturb- 
ance was more prolonged and in some 
respects the most serious ever encountered. 
The strongest institutions were in danger, 
and you had to beg your bank-to cash a 
check. But the famous “loan committee” 
of that year, with Mr. Tappen at the head, 
weathered the storm and saved the day. It 
has been so ever since. Two years ago 
$12,000,000 were raised in short order to 
smash a one hundred and eighty-six per cent. 
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money rate. On that occasion it took Mr. 
Tappen from two o’clock till half past—only 
half an hour before the Stock Exchange 
closed—to get the banks to chip in. By 
three money had fallen to a reasonable basis. 

Next to a panic the failure of a bank is the 
most trying experience financial New York 
has to encounter. Preceded always by 
rumors, the bank’s credit is ruined before the 
real crash comes. Suspicion then falls on 
the depositors, who have to “ show solvency ” 
independent of all resources at stake in the 
bank. When the Seventh National failed in 
New York a few weeks ago the Stock Ex- 
change learned of the trouble hours before 
depositors were apprised. It came about in 
reports that a bank was in difficulty and that 
the Clearing House committee was in session. 
This proved to be true, for in all his Wall 
street experience Mr. Tappen never passed a 
more anxious day. The bank was found to 
be more than $900,000 short in its clearing 
house account, which had to be settled before 
three o'clock if it was to be saved. Twenty 
minutes before that hour arrived a million- 
aire’s son was induced to take the presidency 
of the bank and get his father to help it 
through. The next morning another million- 
aire paid the day’s debit balance, but on the 
third day the Seventh’s country correspond- 
ents called for their funds and the concern 
went under. It was the old story of over- 
loans and poor management. But the Clear- 
ing House committee saw to it that no other 
banks were bitten, and Mr. Tappen’s state- 
ment published on the morning of the failure 
soon restored confidence. 

No Wall street career ever gave a man 
a more enviable reputation than Mr. Tappen 
possesses today after half a century’s service. 
Long contemplation of cold dollars has not 
chilled his blood into ice water, or made him 
forgetful of the early struggles that every 
man who is worth his salt has passed through. 
The humblest clerk in the Gallatin National 
Bank can go to him at any time assured of 
sympathy when in trouble or of assistance if 
really in need. And in these days of great 
fortunes it is refreshing to find a man who 
has had courage enough not to become a 
multi-millionaire when pursued on all sides by 
temptations to be one. Although within a 
stone’s throw of the Stock Exchange, he 
never speculates, and he looks upon a “ flyer” 
as having all the characteristics of dynamite. 
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To the Palm Beach division of the Wall Street 
contingent, who seclude themselves behind 
plate glass partitions with a half-dozen lackeys 
on guard at the door, Mr. Tappen’s willing- 
ness to do business in full view of the world 
at the front of his bank is little understood. 

Mr. Tappen is of Dutch extraction, his 
family having settled at Fort Orange, near 
Albany, N. Y., in 1662. He was born in 
New York in 1829. He received his educa- 
tion at the Columbia Grammar School and at 
the University of the City of New York; 
graduating in 1849. A year later he plunged 
into banking and has been at it ever since. 
He became specie clerk of the National Bank 
of New York (now the Gallatin National) in 
1850, rising through the various grades of in- 
dividual bookkeeper, general bookkeeper, re- 
ceiving teller, paying teller, assistant cashier, 
and so on up to the presidency. 

His experience with panics began in 1857. 
In that year he became cashier of the Gallatin 
National (after one day’s service as assistant 
cashier), at the moment when New York 


banks were engaged in a life and death 
struggle for existence. The Clearing House 
could do nothing, for the banks seemed bent 
on the “cut throat”’ principle in the pursuit 
of selfish ends. In the stress of such diffi- 
culties, however, the scheme of mutual 
assistance, which has since been developed 
into the organization of New York’s wonder- 
ful system of associated banks, has been 
evolved. And to each stage of growth Mr. 
Tappen has made a distinct contribution. In 
1873 he served on the committee organized 
for the purpose of suggesting necessary re- 
forms in the practical operation of the banks, 
and in 1884 he gave his time to the committee 
engaged with the improvement of general 
banking practises. In 1889 he served as 
chairman of the committee which formulated 
New York’s famous system of country check 
collection charges. 

He carries his seventy-two years with the 
vigor of a man of fifty. He is President of 
the Union League Club, and connected with 
a dozen other social organizations. 


THE RESULTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
IN PORTO RICO 


BY 


WILLIAM 


H. HUNT 


SECRETARY OF PORTO RICO AND PRESIDENT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


HEN Porto Rico came under the 
W flag of the United States, Con- 
gress and the people generally 
believed that the Island should have a limited 
self government ; yet no Senator of the United 
States has ever visited it and it is doubtful if 
more than ten Representatives have ever seen 
its shores. The people of Porto Rico had 
by their conduct during and after the war im- 
pressed themselves upon the Americans and 
gained their respect. 
On May 1, 1900, military rule expired 
and civil government was set up. Between 


the inauguration of Ponce de Leon, appointed 
first Governor by the King and Queen of 
Spain in March, 1510, and that of Charles H. 
Allen, appointed by President McKinley in 


April, 1900, nearly three hundred and ninety- 
one years had elapsed, and there had been one 
hundred and eighteen Spanish governors and 
three American military governors. As soon 
as the new government began, two political 
parties struggled to assume active partici- 
pation. Entire impartiality was shown in the 
selection of appointees, but through a mis- 
understanding of the purposes of the govern- 
ment to keep aloof from local party politics, 
the Federal party soon withheld hearty co- 
éperation. The government, however, moved 
on smoothly and endeavored to make it 
apparent that the United States was going to 
help the people of Porto Rico and not hold 
them where they were found, and much of the 
indifference passed away. 
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The Executive Council consists of six 
American and five Porto Rican members. 
The functions of the Council are not quite as 
comprehensive as many suppose them to be. 
It has no power to pass a law except with the 
concurrence of the House of Delegates. In 
the several government departments the Presi- 
dent’s appointees are assisted by experienced 
natives, it being a fundamental policy that 
great regard be hadfor Porto Ricaninstitutions, 
native religious ideas and native freedom. No 
matter how intense was the ardor of many 
natives for the complete “ Americanization of 
Porto Rico,” we tried not to lose sight of the 
fact that the progress we hoped to make must 
necessarily be a work of long time and much 
patience. 

The “ Federal”? members of the Executive 
Council resigned in September. They re- 
tired because they thought the electoral dis- 
tricts established by the Council would give 
their political opponents advantage in the 
election of members of the House of Dele- 
gates, which was to be held in November. Let 
it be remembered that, with but a very few 
exceptions, every native citizen of Porto Rico 
is an enthusiastic devotee of one or the other 
local party, and that party devotion means 
political bitterness. There is little tolerance 
towards an opponent, while no sacrifice for 
one’s own party is regarded as too great. 
Politics enter into social affairs, business pur- 
suits, and occasionally into family affiliations. 
All this is but another complexity ; yet time is 
already assuaging former animosities, and as 
the Island draws closer to the United States 
proper, the recollections of Spanish days will 
be dimmed and tolerance will be more common. 
It is a safe prediction that before long the 
question of trade relations with countries other 
than our own will invite attention, and party 
lines as drawn in the United States will pre- 
vail in Porto Rico. Whether a man favored 
or opposed Sagasta’s ideas of autonomic govern- 
ment will then be of infinitely less consequence 
than his attitude upon the question of exports 
and imports. 

Association with leading natives has proved 
that there are a great many true patriots in 
the Island—men whose very highest ambitions 
are for the elevation of their people by the 
wisest modern methods, men who have labored 
enthusiastically for many years to free them- 
selves from the inferior moral, educational and 
political conditions which circumscribed their 
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lives. To such the United States owes lasting 
respect for their invaluable aid, although they 
themselves ask no recompense other than the 
liberty that has come and the continuance of 
the education that has been begun. 

Not many months after the Executive 
Council was organized there arose the question 
of what salaries should be fixed for the native 
members, inasmuch as the Act of Congress 
required the Legislature to award the com- 
pensation. The administration members asked 
the natives to speak freely on the matter, but 
they were reluctant to do so. But we earnestly 
pressed for their views and finally Dr. Gomez 
Brioso, appointed a Councillor to fill one of 
the vacancies left by the withdrawal of the 
Federals, said : 


“My fellow Councillors: I would prefer not 
to speak on this matter, because it is delicate 
and affects me personally. But you beg us to 
say something. Were I to speak from my selfish 
nature alone, I should be glad to have my salary 
put at a very large sum, where ease and tran- 
quility of mind might be had; but speaking 
from my heart I must tell you a story of myself. 
When the American army landed at Guanica 
in Porto Rico, I was in a dreadfully sad state of 
mind, for I loved my country with all my heart 
and my sentiments were all for my poor people. 
So I shut myself up in my house and prayed 
God to guide me to the right and patriotic course 
for Porto Ricans to pursue. I had been educated 
in Spain and only knew of the greatness of 
America by reading of its history and people. 
But I had seen my native island kept down by 
Spanish misrule; I had seen misfortune and 
sorrows increase; I knew the sad condition of 
my people; I knew that they never had known 
what liberty was, and that under the old form of 
Government, with its hardships and wrongs, 
they never would. Still it was a terrible trial 
for me; then I went out of my home, telling my 
family and my friends that the best destinies of 
my people were with the United States and not 
with Spain, and that thenceforth I should sym- 
pathize with the Americans. I had always served 
my people wherever I could be helpful to them, 
and I intended to continue to do so, not expect- 
ing or desiring public place; and when I was 
surprised by the honor of appointment to this 
Council, I only agreed to serve because I thought 
it my duty to Porto Rico, my home, my country. 
We are an emotional, intense people; we speak 
impulsively, and since I have come among you 
and watched the calmer and more deliberate 
manner in which my fellow councillors from the 
North conduct their actions and _ proceedings 
and have observed your patriotic and inde- 
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fatigable labors for Porto Rico, and since I have 
felt the influence of your high personal’ ’thar- 
acters, there is no way by which I can sufficiently 
acknowledge the gratitude my people owe you, 
and no words can express the thanks I give for 
the wisdom of the choice of the way I took at 
that eventful time of my life. I have no thought 
for what money compensation you award us— 
if it be nothing, yet my heart will be the same, 
my debt will be just as great, and so long as I 
can keep my family from actual want, I shall 
ever believe it the noblest ambition for my people 
to serve them under the United States as a 
member of this Council.” 

Delivered in perfect Spanish, with the 
deepest fervor of manner, the spontaneous 
sentiments of the Councillor were very 
solemnly and admirably received. — Every 
other native councillor arose to concur in the 
expressions of Dr. Brioso. 

The organization of the first house of dele- 
gates was an interesting sight. More than 
thirty natives and one young American who 
had come to Porto Rico in a soldier’s uniform, 
met to undertake popular legislation. The 
compliment of an election to the speakership 
was tendered to Sefior Francisco M. Quifiones, 
distinguished in the island for leadership of 
the movement to abolish slavery in 1873, but 
extreme old age forbade his undertaking the 
duties, and Sefior Manuel Rossy, a prominent 
lawyer from San Juan, was elected. Sefior 
Rossy does not speak English and has never 
been ‘to the United States, but he is familiar 
with the advanced state of our Nation and 
speaks eloquently of the destiny of Porto 
Rico under the new régime. 

One of the remarkable signs of progress 
was the way in which the Legislature moved 
after the first month. Except that the lan- 
guage was Spanish instead of English they 
were about what one would find in an ordinary 
State legislature. Half a dozen members took 
the more prominent parts, the debates were 
often along the same lines of thought that guide 
in American legislative bodies and the rules of 
procedure were taken from an American book. 
Politics, however, held a stronger sway and se- 
cured greater unanimity of action than would 
have been possible in the United States, and 
more I fancy than will ever again be attained 
in Porto Rico, for independence of political 
action is a growing disposition. 

To found an educational system was also 
part of the great work. Think of three 
hundred and fifty thousand children of school 


age and not one school house owned by the 
public on the Island! But systematic and 
vigorous execution soon told and today there 
are forty thousand children being taught 
by capable instructors and thirty modern 
American school houses being constructed. 
In April the “Columbus rural school” was 
dedicated at Carolina. This was the first 
rural school house ever built in Porto Rico. 
It looks like a New England school house, 
capable of holding forty pupils, is painted the 
common lead color, has ante rooms, black- 
boards and comfortable American desks and 
seats. The flag flies over the top, the “ Star 
Spangled Banner” is sung by the children, 
English is taught, and those who attend are 
bright, intelligent, ambitious. It is noticeable, 
too, that educational interests meet with 
hearty codperation among Porto Ricans of all 
classes, rich and poor, influential and humble. 

By common consent politics finds but little 
hold in this branch of the government. The 
drawback to a more extended education is 
lack of greater means. The government of 
the Island spends four hundred thousand 
dollars a year, all it can afford, and this year 
President McKinley awarded two hundred 
thousand more from funds allotted to Porto 
Rico by Congress. A great start has been 
made and henceforth the annual school output 
will be the most important permanent agency 
in the work ahead of the government. It is 
the real solution of “the problem ’’—the field 
should invite the philanthropist. 

In fiscal ways, legislation was had implant- 
ing revenue systems akin to those prevalent 
in the United States—direct taxation of one- 
half of one per cent. upon property together 
with complete excise systems. To the scheme 
and application of these laws there has been 
an earnest opposition by many property 
holders, and American newspapers taking the 
question up have given the Island a good deal 
of attention and some of its officials an un- 
expected notoriety. But all this arose largely 
because of misunderstanding, and was inspired 
by the characteristic and real apprehension of 
the people at any radical economic change 
before free trade with the United States 
should come. This dread of innovation is 
observable in many ways, yet it is not hard to 
account for. A people who have known so 
few changes in centuries of time, and who 
seldom realized improvements in the changes 
which did come, who are not travelers, are 
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naturally timid of novelty in anything bearing 
upon their public condition, even when 
brought by a nation conceded by the few who 
know it well, to be powerful and generous in 
its aims. 

But since the law has been in operation its 
principles are very generally approved of and 
except for some alleged minor defects it is 
doubtful if any considerable number would ask 
for its entire repeal. Property holders realize, 
too, that now that free trade between Porto 
Rico and the United States does exist, taxes to 
provide annual revenues must be had and uni- 





HERMINIO DIAZ NAVARRO 


Member of the Judicial Advisory Board. He has held many im- 
portant offices under both Spanish and American rule 


formity of levy should prevail. It takes two 
million dollars a year to run the government. 
It is thought that of this sum, under free trade, 
customs on imports from foreign countries will 
yield seven hundred and fifty thousand, excise 
seven hundred thousand, and other taxes will 
yield the balance as the total assessment of the 
Island aggregates about one hundred million. 

The judiciary of Porto Rico is far better 
than it is often said to be. The American 
judges speak very highly of their Porto Rican 
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associates, and are outspoken in respectful 
acknowledgment of their sense of justice 
and impartial administration of the law. In 
a recent decision made by one of the District 
Courts, the judges unanimously dismissed a 
case upon the well established principles that 
jurisdiction properly obtained by a Federal 
Court will be retained by such Court, and 
will not be entertained by an Insular Court in 
conflict with the Court first having such 
jurisdiction. To support this doctrine the 
judges in a written opinion cited the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


FRANCISCO pe PAULO ACUNA 


Who has been Associate Judge of the Island’s Supreme Court, 
Secretary of State and Member of the Advisory Board 


This means a long step forward for Porto 
Rico—a departure full of significant good. 
While touching on judicial affairs, mention 
must be made of the jury law. “The right 
of trial by jury is hereby established in Porto 
Rico,” proclaims the opening sentence of the 
first clause of the first law ever passed by the 
people of Porto Rico. The honor and 
responsibility for this statutory mandate be- 
longs to Dr. Jose C. Barbosa, of the Executive 
Council, a far-seeing, clear-headed patriot, the 
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DR. JOSE C. BARBOSA 


One of the founders of the Republican party. He is identified with a 
newspaper ‘‘ El Pais ” in which he has published his ideas 
favoring close relations with the United States 


son of an humble mason. Dr. Barbosa was 
educated in the United States, and has passed 
his life in devotion to the advancement of 
Porto Rico through American means and 
under American protection. 

As yet, however, no one has demanded 
jury trial. The reasons for this may be the 
characteristic hesitancy to make practical use 
of so new an institution, even though all wel- 
comed it as a safeguard; or it may be due to 
the increase of confidence in the Courts since 
the coming of American judges. 

The Spanish built but few roads in Porto 
Rico, so that means of communication and 
transportation have been absolutely primitive 
—ponies with baskets, oxen and foot-packers. 
The Americans set about to change all this 
as fast as possible, and many miles of roads 
have been built, and much money has been 
and is being expended to afford the people 
opportunities to get their produce to markets 
and their children to school. Rich sugar, 
fruit and coffee districts are being made ac- 
cessible, and property values being enhanced. 
Work of this construction naturally falls 


within the Interior Department of the Island, 
as does control of the harbor shores, care of 
public buildings and of the telegraph system. 
Porto Rico, by the way, owns and operates 
its principal telegraph lines, but thus far 
public ownership has _ not been profitable. 

A year has been crowded with experiences, 
the most valuable lessons of which have 
taught us that the people, though easily 
excited, are naturally kind, docile, and becom- 
ing more hopeful. The intensity of political 
prejudices has lessened somewhat, as it has 
been demonstrated that the new nation 
means to help them all without discrimination 
to a better and higher condition. Increased 
evidences of confidence in the future come, 
too, as the people and the officials meet 
oftener. The result is more active codpera- 
tion than there was at first, better under- 
standing by the people of how to help 
themselves, and further adaptation to the 
present methods of public business. Muni- 
cipal management has improved, budgets are 
being cut down, while police and other public 
services are more efficient. 


MANUEL F. ROSSY 
Originally a member of the Autonomist party, but became one of the 
founders of the Republican party, favoring close 
relationship with the United States 
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THE PORTO RICAN COAT-OF-ARMS 





BY 


FRANCIS E. 


HE coats-of-arms of some of our 
states and territories are enough to’ 
give heraldic scholars a nightmare. 

One, for instance, shows a soldier of the Civil 
War aimlessly waving a flag in a wheat field, 
with a river and a stern-wheel steamboat for 
a background. That sort of thing is natural, 
perhaps, in a pioneer state proud of its war 
record and eager to advertise its resources. 
But Porto Rico, the first colony ever held by 
the United States, resolved 
to mark its entrance into this 
novel relation by adopting a 
seal at once heraldically cor- 
rect and artistically good. To 
that end a committee was ap- 
pointed, including the Gover- 
nor and Secretary of the 
Island, who in turn appealed 
for advice and aid to Mr. 
Gaillard Hunt, the chief 
authority on the great seal of 
the United States, and author 
of the historical monograph 
on the subject. 

The old seal of Porto Rico, 
granted by Spain about the 
middle of the sixteenth 
century, presented 
three leading features : 
A rock in the ocean, the 
lamb of St. John, and 
designs of the Spanish 
flag and castle. The 
committee wished to 
retain as much as _ pos- 
sible of this historic relic, but was compelled 
at last to let most of it go. The shape of 
the shield, however, was retained, and also 
the rock, after being so remodeled as to copy, 
with some exaggeration, the contour of the 
Island as it appears to a voyager before 
entering the harbor of San Juan. Behind the 
rock is shown the rising sun. 

The choice of a crest presented the next 
difficulty. No heraldic animal was sug- 
gested as having a peculiar local signifi- 
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cance, except the game-cock, whose present 
popularity the government is doing its best to 
suppress. The native flora was thoroughly 
sifted with a view to finding a suitable tree. 
The mango was rejected because it too 
strongly resembles an oak, and the palm be- 
cause its trunk is too snake-like. The bust of 
Columbus was next considered, and, though 
acceptable from a heraldic point of view, it was 
disappointing in artistic effect. One of his 
caravels, however, conveyed so 
happy a suggestion of his 
work, and made so striking a 
figure above the shield, that it 
was adopted without more ado. 

When it came to the motto, 
the committee decided that 
Spanish was out of the ques- 
tion, since the new official 
language of the Island was 
English, and English, because 
it was such an unknown 
tongue to most of the people ; 
so, following the prevalent 
practice in armorial achieve- 
ments, Latin was chosen. Mr. 
Hunt entered into correspond- 
ence with several of 
the most eminent Lat- 
inists and _— general 
scholars in the country. 
Of the mottoes submit- 
ted by them, the most 
poetical had for its 
central thought the 
idea of a star shining 
brightly in the heart of the sea ; but this was 
open to the objection that the star is with us 
the recognized symbol of statehood, a con- 
dition to which Porto Rico has not attained. 
The successful suggestion presently came 
from a Washington woman, and, almost simul- 
taneously, from Dr. David J. Hill, Assistant 
Secretary of State. It is from Ovid: Prospera 
lux oritur—iiterally, “ A happy day is dawn- 
ing.” It is especially appropriate to the 
device of the sun rising over a flushed sea. 
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THE BiGGEST SHIP 


THE NEW “CELTIC,” 700 FEET LONG AND OF 20,880 TONS REGISTER — 


ECONOMY 


FAILURE BECAUSE SHE WAS BUILT 


WIDESPREADING EFFECTS OF 


OF LARGE TONNAGE TODAY — THE 


“GREAT EASTERN” A 

FORTY YEARS TOO SOON — 

THE INCREASED SIZE OF SHIPS 
BY 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


HOSE of us who were taught primary 
science between 1860 and 1890 will 
remember the pictures in our text 

books of the Great Eastern and the elaborate 
_ explanations given for Brunel’s monstrous 
failure. It was conclusively proved to our 
infant minds that ships of such a size always 
had been and always would be impossible. 
Nowadays our old instructors seem them- 
selves as infantile as the Italians who scoffed 
at Columbus and his globe. The Gveat 
Eastern has been excused for her shortcom- 
ings. Simply as an iron hull structure she 
left little to be desired. The faults lay else- 
where. In 1854 the science and practice of 
the naval architect were far in advance of 
those of marine, railway and even dock _en- 
gineers, while steelmakers were for all ship- 
building purposes non-existent. Naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering are now nearly 
always spoken of as twin sciences. The 
present writer was guilty of so calling them 
in an article in this magazine last Winter on 
American shipbuilding. The slightest in- 
vestigation will show that they have by no 
means grown as twins. Really it is only 
within the last ten years that they have found 
common growth. While today we celebrate 
the appearance upon the Atlantic of the new 
Celtic as the vessel of the greatest displace- 
ment in the records of naval architecture 
(37,700 tons), there is now no hesitation in 
saying that tomorrow may see another of 
50,000 tons. 

The Great Eastern did act as a deterrent 
example for years. After her and indeed 
until about ten years ago, there were no ships 
afloat of more than 10,000 tons register. 


And the Great Eastern record of 18,915 tons 
has held good until this year. The Mew York, 
the best known of the earlier big ships still 
The Campania 


in use, was only 10,500 tons. 





went up to 12,950 tons, the Kazser Wilhelm 
der Grosse to 14,349 tons, the Oceanic to 
17,274 tons, and now the Ce/tze breaks all 
records at 20,880 tons. But in tracing this 
growth one does not really count the Great 
Eastern. For Brunel attempted to solve by 
bulk the problem which was subsequently 
solved by high pressure and surface con- 
densation. 

There are many reasons why the progres- 
sion in size is to go on. It can be easily 
proved that the larger the size of the steamer, 
the less the consumption of coal fro rata. 
Roughly speaking doubling the size of the 
steamer halves the coal consumption per ton 
per mile. And when we remember that coal 
is rapidly rising in cost, and that today this 
item alone represents about sixty per cent. of 
the cost of running a ship, such a factor, if 
there were no others, would keep up the in- 
crease in tonnage. But this proportionate 
decrease in cost with increase in bulk goes on 
equally in the other charges of the carrying 
trade. The amount of cargo which a big 
ship will carry in a few voyages reduces dock- 
ing and other charges noticeably in comparison 
with the loading and reloading of smaller 
vessels. This may best be shown by the 
comparison of the Ce/tzc of today with the 
earliest of her White Star predecessors. The 
first ship of this line, the old Oceanic, was 
completed in February, 1871. She was 420 
feet long with a 41-foot beam and 31 feet 
deep, her tonnage being 3,707. She was a 
single screw ship with an average speed of 
14 knots, consuming 65 tons of coal per day. 
The Ce/tic has a length of 700 feet, 75-foot 
beam and 49-foot depth, her registered ton- 
nage being 20,880. She is a twin-screw ship 
and will steam 17 knots. Her engines will 
consume about 260 tons of coal per day. 
Based on speed alone the new ship is about 
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twenty-five per cent. better than the old one, 
while she will carry twelve times as much as 
the old ship did, so that in one year the new 
vessel will do the work of something like 
fifteen old Oceanics, while the working cost 
will only be increased about four times. That 
is to say, the Ceétic will carry about four of 
the first Oceantc’s cargoes at the cost of one 
such cargo on the older vessel. 

If one looks into the future of big ships it 
will bring into view many important industrial 
changes, chief of which will be the construc- 
tion of harbor, wet and dry dock and loading 
facilities. These must be on a scale which a 
few years ago would have been thought 
wasteful and useless. The necessary accom- 
modation for monster ships may make great 
changes .in shipping centres. The cities 
which furnish the: deepest harbors and the 
longest docks will get the trade of the big 
ships. Although in England harbor work 
has so far been done by local authorities and 
not by the general government as in the 
United States, public men in England are 
rapidly awakening to the fact that it is a sub- 
ject closely allied with all questions of com- 
mercial supremacy ; and it will probably not 
be long before one hears of river and harbor 
appropriations in Parliament. The port of 
Southampton is a shining example of what 
profit there is in providing ample dock and 
harbor facilities. 

Looked at from the point of view of the 
British shipbuilder, the Ce/¢zc points to a tend- 
ency towards immense carrying power rather 
than great speed. For although her tonnage 
is thirty-five hundred greater than the new 
Oceanic, her engines will only give a speed of 
seventeen knots, four less than the smaller 
ship. And on the very day that the Celtic 
was launched, blocks were laid and the keel 
of a sister ship set down on the ways just 
vacated. It is yet a question whether there 
is to be any attempt among British companies 
to recapture the Atlantic speed record from 
Germany. One great British shipbuilder 
(with whom I discussed the question but who 
would not allow me to quote him) said that 
his firm was disposed to wait for the perfec- 
tion of the steam turbine, or until British 
shipowners were in the possession of the 
handsome subsidies which enable German 
mail-carrying companies to build Deutschlands 
and Kaiser Wilhelms. Apparently, the steam 
turbine will come first. 


It is difficult by any description to convey 
to the mind any conception of the size of this 
latest member of the Anglo-American passen- 
ger fleet. Even a sight of her gives you 
little idea, she is so perfectly proportioned. 
If I should tell you that were the Washington 
monument placed on the roof of the Capitol 
in Washington, the Ce/tic stood on an end 
would be nearly equal to these combined 
heights, you could even then scarcely measure 
the distance in your mind. We have come 
to a point where it is hard to find a simile for 
these ocean monsters. They used to be 
called “ floating hotels.” When this did not 
do justice either to their size or their magnifi- 
cence, it was changed to “ floating palaces.” 
I should-call the Ce/tic a floating town. A 
thousand men were often at work upon her, 
and practically lost to each other. She has 
no less than nine decks. With a full comple- 
ment of passengers she will be a home on the 
Atlantic for 3,294 persons, more than twice 
the number of people the biggest hotel on 
earth could accommodate. And it must be 
remembered that, unlike the hotel, she is 
compelled to feed all of these people as there 
are no outside restaurants available. To look 
after these temporary citizens will require the 
services of a resident force of 350 people. 
Those who have seen the later ships may gain 
some idea from the fact that her registered ton- 
nage is 3,600 greater than that of the Oceanic, 
and that her displacement tonnage is nearly 
double'that of the Kazser Wilhelm der Grosse. 
Alongside her, the battleships and armored 
cruisers of today are so small as to be prac- 
tically outside the limits of comparison. The 
newer battleships may have her beam and her 
draught, but she is longer than any of them 
by over 300 feet, and her displacement is 
much more than double. When Lord Goschen 
was at the head of the admiralty he was very 
proud of the plans for what he called the 
“mighty cruisers” of the Dvake class, the 
largest fighting shipsever planned. The Ce/tzc 
will be 200 feet longer than these, and her 
displacement is two and a half times as great. 

The fact that there has been no great 
amount expended on speed facilities has led 
the owners to make her into what may be 
called the poor man’s passage boat. The 
luxurious Oceanic reached a climax in rich 
men’s boats. These two later ships will 
cater to the man of moderate means who 
cannot afford the Oceanic. 
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THE BIGGEST SHIP 


I believe it is no exaggeration to say that the 
steerage passenger on the Ce/fzc will be much 
more comfortable and in much better quarters 
than was the saloon passenger of a generation 
ago. When Mark Tapley took and deserved 
so much credit for being jolly on the packet 
of forty years back, the comforts of first-class 
passengers were of the most primitive sort. 
Even twenty years ago the fastest mail boats 
could not compare with the Ce/tzc of today, 
which makes no pretensions either to speed 
or magnificence. She goes in only for solid 
comfort at a moderate price. 

There is accommodation on board alto- 
gether for 2,859 passengers. There are 
quarters on the upper, the bridge, the upper 
bridge and the boat decks for 347 first-class 
passengers. Provision is made for 160 
second-class passengers on the upper and 
bridge decks aft, where the staterooms and 
apartments for general use are most comfort- 
able. In fact, the dining saloon, in its finish 
of white and gold, shows very little difference 
when compared with the same saloon for the 
first class. It is rather curious how little 
advantage is taken of second-class accommo- 
dations generally on the trans-Atlantic ships. 
People who have no hesitation in traveling 
second and even third class on trains insist 
on going first class on ships, where often. the 
difference in accommodation is not more 
marked. Even though the owners of the 
Celtic look for some advance in second-class 
passengers, the figures show how even they 
have taken the prejudice against that part of 
the ship into consideration. There are places 
for 347 first class, 160 second class and 2,352 
third class. It is, as was said before, in the 
third-class accommodations that the most no- 
ticeable progress has been made. Accommo- 
dations are partly in separate cabins and 
partly in open berths, the latter in top and 
bottom pairs, fixed back to back. In this 
way passengers may reach and leave their 
berths without disturbing their neighbors. 
Married couples and single women will be 
placed in the after end of the ship and single 
men in the forward end. A dining room in 
polished pitch pine, accessible from both 
ends, a smoking room and a general room are 
included in this section. 

To attend to these passengers there will be 
no fewer than 179 stewards. The deck com- 
plement of men will be 64, and 92 men will 
be employed in the engine rooms and stoke- 
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holds. The officers are housed on the upper 
bridge deck away from contact with the pas- 
sengers. In the engine rooms are twin 
engines of the quadruple expansion balanced 
type, which almost do away with the vibra- 
tion so noticeable and so objectionable on the 
fast ships. There are eight double-ended 
boilers, each with four furnaces. Safety has 
been a paramount consideration, and with 
twin engines and twin screws it is thought 
that the possibility of danger is reduced to a 
minimum. Above her nine decks will tower 
four masts and two smokestacks. Other 
small items of rather large interest are that 
over two million rivets have been driven 
home and secured on her; nearly 1,400 shell 
plates, of an average size of 30x5 feet and 
four tons in weight each, have gone to the 
construction of the hull, while another 13,000 
have been used in other stages of building ; 
and, lastly, her cost has been about $2,- 
500,000. 

If there were space to consider here all 
that this great ship represents it would make 
one of the most marvelous stories ever writ- 
ten, for it would not cover the miraculous 
evolution of shipbuilding alone, but the far 
wider causes which urged shipbuilders on. 
The growth of nations has followed closely 
the growth of sea carriers, and it is hard to 
consider one without the other. Within fifty 
years we have passed from clipper ship, 
through wooden paddle boat and iron screw 
steamer, to this largest twin screw liner ever 
built, and the face of half the world has been 
changed in the process. On both sides of 
the Atlantic wealth has increased enormously, 
and the limits of the world’s playground as 
well as of its trade territories have been more 
than doubled. Formerly the American con- 
tinent was little known to European pleasure 
seekers, and Americans were for the most 
part absorbed yesterday in making the money 
they so generously spend today. The people 
of the Old World went to America to stay, 
and traffic was all one way. The emergence 
of the United States as a great world-power 
has altered all that. With wealth came 
leisure and the desire to travel; a great com- 
ing and going of the moneyed classes set in. 
Trade expanded rapidly, for the most part to 
the enrichment of British shipping. Emigra- 
tion there still is on a considerable scale. The 
number of pleasure seekers traveling westward 
nearly equals the number who go eastward. 





FINANCING TRUSTS 


THE “UNDERWRITING SYNDICATE,” THE MACHINERY WHEREBY GREAT 
COMBINATIONS ARE MADE, AND LARGE PROFITS OFTEN EARNED, WITH- 


OUT ANY CONSIDERABLE 


INVESTMENT— THE FINANCING OF THE 


STEEL TRUST, THE “BURLINGTON DEAL,” THE SUGAR TRUST, ETC. 


E. J. EDWARDS 


HEN the United States Steel Cor- 

W poration was organizing, there 

was doubt whether enough money 
could be got to doit. Then an “underwriting 
syndicate’’ was organized, pledged to take 
enough of the stock and bonds to guarantee 
a market for as many of them as the pro- 
moters should find it necessary to dispose of. 

It is understood that this underwriting 
syndicate pledged itself to accept as much as 
two hundred millions of the obligations if a 
market were not found elsewhere for them. 
This was by far the largest obligation ever 
undertaken by an underwriting syndicate, at 
least in the United States. It would have 
been impossible a few yearsago. The pledge 
simply bound the subscribers composing the 
syndicate to take, each in proportion to his 
subscription, the obligations issued by the new 
corporation provided they were called upon to 
do so. It is admitted by some of the sub- 
scribers that they were called upon for twelve 
and one-half per cent. of their subscriptions 
in cash. This amount was needed to perfect 
the organization. Twelve and one-half per 
cent. of two hundred millions is twenty-five 
millions, and the presumption is that this sum 
is all the cash that the underwriting syndicate 
will ever be called upon to furnish, for no 
difficulty has been met with in marketing the 
securities. 

It might be thought that capitalists would 
be reluctant to pledge themselves to pay in 
cash two hundred millions of the capital of a 
new industrial organization if called on to do 
so. But instead of timidity there was the 
utmost eagerness. The financial managers 
were overwhelmed with applications from all 
over the United States from men of wealth 
who were anxious to become members of the 
syndicate. Many applications were rejected. 


The same experience was met with when 


an underwriting syndicate was organized to 
finance the “ Burlington deal,” whereby the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern rail- 
way Corporations guaranteed the bonds which 
were issued to pay for the stock of the 
Burlington Railway. The general impression 
is that this underwriting syndicate pledged 
itself for any amount up to seventy-five mil- 
lions. The applications for admission to it 
were numerous and urgent, and many men 
were excluded. 

The eagerness of capitalists to subscribe to 
these underwriting syndicates was the chance 
of handsome profits without large actual pay- 
ments. The general understanding in finan- 
cial circles in New York is that the subscribers 
to the Burlington syndicate receive a profit of 
five per cent. upon their subscriptions, and 
that, too, without the payment of any cash 
other than the first payment of ten per cent. 
The presumption is that the United States 
Steel syndicate will be equally fortunate, 
although its life may be somewhat prolonged. 
The day of settlement with the subscribers 
may not come for some time. 

It is impossible to get details of the organ- 
ization, membership, profits or losses of an 
underwriting syndicate, chiefly because these 
organizations have many of the characteristics 
of a “blind pool.” They are private, if not 
entirely secret. The whole management is 
entrusted to the capitalists who organize 
them, and it is from these managers that the 
subscribers receive their checks if the fi- 
nancing be successful. 

The reports of the handsome profits that 
have come to the favored subscribers to un- 
derwriting syndicates tempt capitalists when 
these are managed by certain financiers who 
have gained very high confidence. For in- 
stance, when Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan under- 
takes to finance an industry or a railroad and 
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organizes an underwriting syndicate, so great 
is the confidence in his judgment, and so many 
have been his successes that, usually, all that 
is necessary is to send out a circular to 
those whom he wishes to have join him, and 
favorable responses are immediate. It seems 
to be the easiest way not only to make money, 
but to make great amounts of money, simply 
to pledge one’s self to accept a certain amount 
of capital stock of a proposed industry or 
railroad in case the subscriber be called 
upon to take it. It has often happened that 
a subscriber has done no more than sign his 
name to a subscription. Then after waiting 
until the industry or the railway reorganiza- 
tion has been financed he has received a 
check usually for his proportionate part at 
five per cent. of the total capital stock or 
bonds that have been marketed by the 
syndicate. 

If this rate of five per cent., which is un- 
derstood to be the one generally charged by 
underwriting syndicates for their services, is 
accepted by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the syndicate will receive ten millions 
less ten per cent. (for the managers of a syn- 
dicate themselves usually receive ten per cent. 
of the amount earned by the syndicate for 
their services). If this be the proportion of 
division, the managers of the underwriting 
syndicate that financed the United States 
Steel Corporation will receive for their 
services one million dollars, as well as their 
share of the remaining nine millions, which is 
the syndicate’s remuneration. 

The underwriting syndicate is a compara- 
tively new method of floating important 
industrial or railroad corporations or the 
securities created by reorganizations or com- 
binations. Undoubtedly the first suggestion 
of it was furnished by the syndicate opera- 
tions in 1861, at the time when the Govern- 
ment of the United States was seeking a loan 
of gold. The national treasury was in a most 
unsatisfactory condition, and our national 
credit was not very good. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Chase, found it necessary 
to replenish the treasury’s gold supply. He 
went to New York and met the bankers at 
the city home of the late George S. Coe, at that 
time President of the American Exchange 
National Bank. After a long consultation 
they agreed to form a syndicate, admitting to 
it certain bankers of Boston and Philadelphia, 
to lend the Government fifty millions in gold, 
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and to receive therefor bonds which the syn- 
dicate undertook to market or was at liberty 
to hold as security for this loan. The bonds 
were accepted at a figure sufficiently below 
par to make the investment yield about seven 
per cent. This syndicate operation was re- 
peated twice. In all one hundred and fifty 
millions in gold were thus lent or really sold 
to the Government for bonds which were dis- 
tributed among the syndicates in proportion 
to the respective subscriptions. 

It was not until the organization of the 
Sugar Trust, about fourteen years ago, that 
the underwriting syndicate first played an 
important part in the financing of a new 
corporation. This transaction was very suc- 
cessfully carried out. There were most 
tempting reports of the profits of this under- 
writing syndicate, so that when a little later 
it was proposed to create what was then 
known as the Tobacco Trust, and at about 
the same time the so-called Whiskey Trust, 
underwriting syndicates were organized with 
the utmost ease, and were dissolved after the 
payment of handsome profits. The combina- 
tions of industrial corporations in the early 
go’s, which were so amazingly increased in 
1899, furnished many opportunities for similar 
profitable operations. But the details of 
all these transactions are carefully guarded 
secrets. 

But there was an underwriting syndicate 
organized very suddenly in February, 1895, 
which in many respects was remarkable for 
the purposes it pledged itself to carry out and 
for the national inflyences which it exerted. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, 
had been unable to maintain the treasury’s 
stock of gold. He saw that unless something 
were done on the instant we should be 
brought to the silver basis in spite of the 
most earnest attempts of the administration 
to protect its gold. Mr. Carlisle had already 
sold to New York bankers Government bonds 
for which he had received large amounts of 
gold, but this gold was almost instantly with- 
drawn from the treasury. A consultation 
between the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, resulted in a contract 
in which the Government pledged itself to sell 
four per cent. bonds at a premium of 104.49 
for which it was to receive 3,500,000 ounces 
of gold coin worth in dollars $62,315,400. Mr. 
Morgan on his part and for a syndicate which 
he hastily organized, in which Mr. August 
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Belmont was prominently associated, agreed to 
pay to the Government this 3,500,000 ounces 
of gold coin for these four per cent. bonds. 
Mr. Morgan furthermore agreed to prevent 
the export of gold for a period of six months. 
In other words, he pledged himself so to 
manage foreign exchange that the gold paid 
into the treasury for these bonds could be 
kept there. 

The Morgan-Belmont Syndicate was de- 
nounced by some politicians, the denunciations 
even being made in Congress, and the im- 
pression exists to this day that it was a very 
one-sided bargain, with all the advantages 
gained by the syndicate, with all the sacrifices 
made by the Government. It is true that 
this syndicate got four per cent. bonds at a 
very low figure. They went to a premium of 
nearly 112 immediately, and afterwards so 
increased in price that somebody made a 
handsome profit. But Mr. Morgan had 
pledged himself and his syndicate to prevent 
the exportation of gold for a period of six 
months. If the normal rate of exchange 
happened to be favorable, then the Morgan- 
Belmont Syndicate was sure of a reasonable 
profit through the appreciation in the value of 


these four per cent. bonds. But, if the price 
of exchange proved to be unfavorable, then it 
would be necessary for the Syndicate to 
provide exchange at a loss. This is under- 
stood to be exactly what happened; and the 
general impression in financial circles now is 
that by reason of the heavy expenses entailed 
upon the Syndicate in their efforts to prevent 
the exportation of gold, there was actually 
little profit in this transaction. The differ- 
ence’ between the price at which the Syndicate 
received the bonds from the Government and 
the price at which these bonds were marketed, 
probably did little more than cover the cost of 
providing exchange at a loss so as to prevent 
the exportation of gold. 

The service of this Syndicate to the 
Government and to the people was of almost 
inconceivable value. It was worth to the 
United States far more than any possible 
gain that Mr. Carlisle might have made had 
he sold the four per cent. bonds for the 
higher premium at which the Syndicate 
marketed them. 

But underwriting syndicates are by no 
means universally successful. There have 
been heavy losses incurred by some of them. 
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Illustrated from photographs made especially for THE Wortp’s Work by John Andrew & Son 


last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 

tury has provided for later cen- 
turies,” was the phrase of President Eliot, re- 
ferring to the Arnold Arboretum, when he 
presented Director Charles S. Sargent with 
the degree of LL. D. at the last Harvard 
commencement. Thus he characterized an 
institution, a combined scientific station and 
park, which is the greatest of its kind 
in the world. It is the source of the 


a A PRECIOUS living treasure which the 


knowledge that makes many of our parks, 
and private estates, and railway station 
grounds beautiful, and it is the place where 
Professor Sargent carried on the study for 
the tenth census, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of national forest reserves. It is a 
portion, at the same time, of the Boston 
Park System and Harvard University—de- 
voted to the collection, cultivation, and study 
of trees, especially the trees of North 
America. 
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The Arnold Arboretum and Bussey Park— 
as its full name runs—lies in the West Roxbury 
District of Boston, the second in size of the 
unbroken series of pleasure grounds girdling 
the city. Through the joint efforts of Pro- 
fessor Sargent and Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted arrangements were made by which the 
city took land from the University by right of 
eminent domain, laid out roads and parks, 
agreeing to maintain these and police the 
premises, and then leased the property back 
to the University for 999 years in considera- 
tion of one dollar, the University planting 
and maintaining the grounds. 

In this great “tree museum” the arrange- 
ment of specimens is in regular botanical 
sequence, following the accepted order of 
classification. It is like some big natural his- 
tory museum with contents spread over 260 
acres of out-of-doors. But there is no formal 
arrangement of specimens in set lines and 
spaces, like trees in a nursery. The contents 
are so disposed as to constitute the elements 
of a glorious landscape picture, wholly natural 
in effect while accurately maintaining a strict 
scientific order. 

The landscape is purely sylvan—no open 
glades, grassy meadows and pastoral fields, as 
in other parks: the whole area is nearly all 
filled in with trees and their undergrowth, 
and the smooth pleasure-ways wind in and 
out as through a natural woodland. The 
trees are mostly in their very early youth, 
but, planted under ideal conditions—rejoicing 
in an abundance of good rich loam filling the 
capacious pits carefully made for each—they 
have already reached a surprising growth— 
some of the species in groups and others 
apart as individuals, thus fully illustrating 
their habits. In their young vigor all have 
a look of flourishing content, as in a 
veritable tree paradise. Every tree or shrub 
that can live in the climate of Eastern Mass- 
achusetts is here cultivated, in illustration of 
the sylvan flora of North America from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the latitude of Virginia and 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The casual 
visitor sees only a very beautiful landscape 
growing up with fine young trees, but the 
botanist detects the orderly arrangement. It 
is a sight the equal of which no other part 
of the world can show. The temperate climates 
of the earth pay tribute to this spot, and 
much is doubtless yet to come from various 
lands as yet comparatively little known and 
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from unexplored regions, particularly Northern 
China and Siberia. 

The park roads meander delightfully through 
the place and wind to wide and pleasing pros- 
pects from the summits of two hills. There 
isa third hill, the pride of Boston, and so 
precious that no road touches it, its steep 
flank rising directly at a main entrance to the 
park, forming one wall of a narrow valley, 
wild and gorge-like, where a clear brook brawls 
in rapid descent beside the way. This slope 
is mantled with a noble hanging wood—a 
dark expanse of hemlock, a bit of the primeval 
forest, strangely preserved in the midst of a 
modern metropolis, just as it stood before 
Columbus crossed the Atlantic. Rare good 
fortune it is to keep so great a prize. There 
are other attractions besides. Just as in 
springtime the Japanese flock out of town to 
enjoy the yearly miracie of the cherry 
blossoms, so every May thousands resort to 
the Arboretum to rejoice their eyes with the 
annual lilac show. <A long bank beside the 
main road in the park is given up to the lilacs 
—the syringa family—almost a dozen dozen 
varieties, diverse in habit of bloom, in ex- 
quisite tints and in fragrance. 

There are systematic object lessons also to 
be had. Twice every week, in early summer 
and in autumn, for a moderate fee, a member 
of the scientific staff, Mr. J. G. Jack, instructs 
outdoor classes, with no pre-requisite of tech- 
nical knowledge, how to identify every com- 
mon tree and shrub among the thousands 
that grow throughout the park. 

The shrubs are always found unusually in- 
teresting ; they. grow in great variety every- 
where. Flowering species form ornamental 
borders as they grow naturally beside the 
roads here and there; others act as an under- 
growth for the tree plantations, often in asso- 
ciation with the species with which they com- 
monly are found in their native habitat ; but 
for study and experimentation it is necessary 
to have most of the shrubs and woody plants 
classified in a collection which in area is more 
restricted and conventional than is desirable in 
the case of trees. In the few acres of a 
sheltered nook the arrangement is more of 
the formal cabinet order, and all sorts of in- 
teresting things, for the gardener and the 
florist in particular, may be found. Much of 
value has come out of this little corner. For 
instance, every visitor to Boston’s Franklin 
Park in July must have noticed an extra- 
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ordinarily beautiful creeping rose covering 
the ground, its dense, fine and glossy foliage 
largely hidden by wonderful sprays of single 
white blossoms with golden hearts, deliciously 
fragrant, matting the surface in creamy masses 
or clambering against rocks and ledges like 
sea-waves breaking on a precipitous shore. 
This is the Rosa Wichuriana. For some time 
it was peculiar to Franklin Park, a striking 
feature of the scenery. But a thing so beau- 
tiful was destined to corresponding popularity, 
and now it is a favorite all over the country. 
This is an acquisition from the Arnold Ar- 
boretum. Brought from Japan as an obscure 
wild rose, it was noted in the Arboretum col- 
lections and tested at Franklin Park with the 
result of becoming one of the splendid floral 
acquisitions of recent times. That other 
great favorite among single roses, the Rosa 
Multiflora, was also introduced by the Ar- 
boretum from Japan. The list might be 
greatly extended. 

In these days the Arnold Arboretum has 
become the central exchange of this continent 
for trees and woody plants. It serves as an 
experiment station for all the park systems of 
the country, famed among park superin- 
tendents, gardeners of gentlemen’s estates, 
landscape architects, and nurserymen through- 
out the United States. 

Valuable results from newly introduced 
species and varieties of fruits, and from work 
with trees, are obtained in the Arboretum 
work. For instance, a variety of hardy peach 
was raised from seed obtained from Northern 
China, thus making practicable the cultivation 
of that delicious fruit through a much more 
northerly range in New England and other 
parts of this country than had been possible. 
Moreover, the gardener of the Arboretum, 
Mr. Jackson Dawson, has made this peach 
the base of several new varieties with all the 
hardiness of the parent and greatly superior 
in the quality of its fruit. 

-Mr. Dawson is one of the world’s great 
gardeners. His achievements in horticulture 
are almost wizard-like. He is reputed in his 
calling to have the “magic touch” that im- 
parts sure and successful growth to whatever 
comes to his hand—seed, cutting, plantlet, or 
sapling. This means, of course, a natural 


aptitude for his work, combined with knowl- 
edge of exactly what to do in given cases— 
the necessary conditions of soil, light, tem- 
perature, cultivation, and so on. 


His activ- 
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ities at the Arboretum have an international 
reputation. The greatest house of nurserymen 
and seedmen in France, for example, the 
Vilmorins of Paris, have connections that 
bring to them quantities of new specimens 
from distant parts of the world. They in- 
variably send one-half of all the new tree seeds 
they get to the Arboretum for trial by Mr. 
Dawson, confident that he will succeed where 
others might fail. 

In a corner of the grounds stand the green- 
houses that are the centre of Mr. Dawson's 
energies. Here every new tree that begins 
for the Arboretum a career of perhaps cen- 
turies of life takes the first of five successive 
steps: Planted as a seed in a tiny pot, when 
sufficiently developed it is moved to a larger 
flower-pot, usually as a graft on a hardy stock 
of the same or an allied variety; next it 
passes the winter in a “cold pit” protected 
from frost; then it goes to the nursery to re- 
ceive a training through its early youth, shel- 
tered from climatic vicissitudes until fitted for 
adult independence, when it takes its place of 
more or less permanence in the grounds amidst 
a numerous group of its kind—a group des- 
tined to be thinned out until a clump of eight 
or a dozen individuals are left to live through 
their natural life under ideal tree conditions— 
the typical individual of the species standing 
apart by itself at least 100 feet away from its 
sociable fellows, to develop its nature in per- 
fect freedom and show what a tree can do at 
its very best. Every specimen is systematic- 
ally numbered and labeled, with reference 
both to its place on the detail plan of the 
grounds, and in the great card catalogue 
that comprises, in about 10,000 records, 
the full life history of every specimen ever 
planted. 

Only the natural species are selected, as a 
rule, for permanent growth in the collections. 
Little attention is given to hybrids. Cultivated 
fruit trees are not represented; the apples, 
for instance, are often little larger than huckle- 
berries and are tasteless, puckery things. So 
it is a pet joke of Mr. Dawson’s to offer 
visitors the identical variety with which Eve 
tempted Adam. The original species of various 
other fruits, such as pears, plums and peaches, 
are here seen to be correspondingly inferior 
to their cultured progeny. 

In addition to the greenhouses where detailed 
experiments are constantly being made there is 
a modest brick building standing near a main 
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VIEW FROM BUSSEY HILL 


entrance, containing the museum, the library 
and the laboratory of the institution. The 
museum is on the first floor. Here are dis- 
played specimens of the wood of every tree 
that grows in North America, as collected by 





AMONG THE SPRUCES 


the director in his explorations. Each speci- 
men shows the looks of its wood both rough 
and smooth, cut with the grain and across it, 
and how it appears polished and plain. These 
facts give an idea of structural or ornamen- 
tal uses. Every specimen also 
has its records: specific gravity, 
chemical - constituents, amount 
of ash to a given weight, and heat 
units developed in combustion— 
facts of high economic value. It is 
curious to see how some of the 
most rapid-growing woods are 
densest, closest of grain, and 
heaviest, the tree’s forces indus- 
triously accumulating its substance 
from the atmosphere with mar- 
velously rapid energy. The library 
contains the best existing collec 
tion of works relating to trees, and 
is the gift of Professor Sargent 
to the institution. The herbarium 
of woody plants covers both the 
temperate and tropical zones, and 
is very important. 
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Let us glance at some of the activities that 
have proceeded from this centre. Professor 
Sargent is a man of large and dominant per- 
sonality ; an authority in his science. When 
Boston set out with the beginnings of a sys- 
tem of public parks about twenty-five years 
ago, he urged that Mr. Frederick Law Olm- 
sted be consulted for its designing. In con- 
sequence that master of landscape art became 
Professor Sargent’s near neighbor at Brook- 
line, and the Boston Park System developed 
into the greatest and finest in the world. The 
Arboretum itself took shape as one of its 
most excellent fruits. But the effects of this 
step were far more than local. Out of this 
association with Mr. Olmsted came the great 
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movements that resulted in the preservation 
of the scenery of Niagara Falls by the State 
of New York, followed by the reservation of 
the Adirondack forests. The missionary work 
that led to those ends was instituted and in- 
spired from the Arnold Arboretum. 

When General Francis A. Walker was 
given charge of the Tenth Census of the 
United States, he made it the best and most 
accurate ever taken. At the suggestion of 
Professor Sargent he made one of its leading 
features a study of the forests and forestry 
resources of the United States, and the 
director of the Arboretum himself was en- 
trusted with the work. Professor Sargent 
and his assistants visited every part of the 
country, explored remote and trackless re- 
gions, and obtained information of immense 
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public service. Great sections of the country report was laid the foundation for all subse- 
were then first made alive to the value of their quent study of the forests of North America, 
forest possessions. The vast 
forests of the Southern States, 
for instance, had remained 
practically unknown, and _ that 
part of the Union found itself 
in possession of riches that 
had been but faintly suspected. 
An enormous development and 
exploitation of forest wealth 
followed, adding millions and 
millions to the available assets 
. of the American people, and 
emphasizing the fact that the 
annual crop derived in various 
ways from the forests of the 
United States takes precedence 
of every other crop in extent 
and value. 

The Arnold Arboretum was 
then in its infancy, and all 
this great forestry investiga- 
tion of the Tenth Census 
was conducted there. In this BETWEEN ROSE AND HEMLOCK HILLS 
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IN EARLY SPRING 


Fothergilla and Judas Tree in flower 


and for the policies of intelligent forestry Besides this immediately practical labor a 
management now in course of development. great amount of important literary work has 
been conducted at the Ar- 
boretum, to the permanent 
enrichment of botanical 
science. Here Professor 
Sargent has prepared his 
twelve great volumes, “ The 
Silva of North America,” a 
magnificent quarto publica- 
tion illustrated by 628 plates. 
Twenty-five years ago there 
was but a_ fragmentary 
knowledge of the trees of 
North America, and the 
information was mostly be- 
yond the reach of students. 
Even botanists were en- 
tirely ignorant concerning 
many of our trees, and 
about many other species 
only the vaguest and most 
unsatisfactory information 
was obtainable Now, 
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WEST FROM THE ARBOR-WAY 


thanks to the work done at the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, the trees of no other continent have 
been so thoroughly studied or are so well 
known. In the “Silva of North America” 
stands the record of this remarkable scientific 
progress. Another important work carried 
out at the Arboretum was Professor Sargent’s 
“Forest Flora of Japan.” It is a complete 
record of the trees of that country, the fruit 
of investigations by Professor Sargent in all 
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THE 
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parts of the Island Empire. His Arboretum 
work also includes many reports on forestry, 
forest trees and related subjects, and he 
also edited for ten years a valuable weekly 
periodical, “Garden and Forest.” 

Beside the great services to the national 
Government and in connection with Niagara 
Falls and the Adirondacks, the director of 
the Arboretum has acted in important ad- 
visory capacities in relation to the parks of 
New York City and in organizing the im- 
portant Botanical Garden for Bronx Park; 
and but for his influence, exerted in manifold 
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ways, the park system of Boston could never 
have taken its present unrivaled — shape. 
Largely by his counsels its development has 
been undertaken. As director of one of the 
leading institutions of the park system he has 
tacitly acted as an advisor for the park com- 
mission in the shaping of its general policy. 
The remarkable Massachusetts movement for 
landscape development and the preservation 
of natural scenery has had in him one of its 
main sources of inspiration, and the measures 
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THE ARBORETUM FROM BUSSEY HILL 


that have added numerous and ex- 
tensive play-grounds to the public 
domain in and about Boston found 
him one of their heartiest ad- 
vocates. 

The great work of railway station 
adornment, described in THE 
Worvp’s Work for March, had its 
source at the Arboretum. Pro- 
fessor Sargent was a director in 
the Boston & Albany Railroad. 
One day Mr. Edwin B. Haskell, 
the editor of the Boston Herald, 
expressed to him his desire to see 
the new Auburndale station, about 
to be built near his own home in 





THE HEMLOCKS 


Newton, made thoroughly artistic. 
Professor Sargent took hold of 
the matter in earnest ; he interested 
his two famous neighbors in Brook- 
line—Mr. H. H. Richardson, the 
great architect, and Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted—in the project ; and 
in that charming example of a 
rural railway station—the first of 
the renowned Boston & Albany 
series in which the two eminent 
artists Codperated—was the begin- 
ning of the national movement. 
The beauty of these railway-station 
plantations, marked with an _ ex- 
quisite simplicity in their harmoni- 
ously grouped masses of  shrub- 
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bery, is due to the influence of the 
Arboretum. 

Materials, too, have been brought 
within reach of the public. Before 
the Arboretum was started it was 
difficult to obtain American shrubs 
for horticultural purposes without 
sending to Europe. But that in- 
stitution has taught our gardeners, 
our wealthy amateurs, and the 
public at large the great value of 
our native growths, and how 
for beauty and climatic suitability 
they are best adapted to local 
conditions. Today there is hardly 
a park in the country that does 
not bear witness to the  in- 
fluence of the Arnold Arboretum. 
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The services of this great institution stand 
freely at the disposition of everybody. Any 
one who chooses may avail himself of the 
results of its investigations and make prac- 
tical use of its new introductions from other 
parts of the world. Economic horticulture 
and timber culture are thus obtaining im- 
mense benefits. 

This important work has been carried on 
at a singularly small cost. The city of Boston 
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unsurpassed herbarium were given by Mr. H. 
H. Hunnewell, but the original fund, increased 
to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars by 
the accumulation of interest, has remained 
the sole endowment. Such results would 
have been impossible had not the director by 
good fortune possessed the means that enabled 
him to devote himself unreservedly and un- 
selfishly to the work. ' 
The Arboretum is national in its usefulness 
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has spent over half a million dollars in ful- 
filling its contract with Harvard University— 
a contract that insures the existence of the 
Arboretum, both as a scientific institution 
and as a public pleasure-ground for at least 
a thousand years, and guards the University 
against any temptation to realize on its land 
value, which already is estimated at over two 
million dollars. The museum building and the 


and scope. With a broader endowment its 
usefulness to the whole world could be widely 
increased, and the scientific name of America 
greatly broadened. 

There is an endless need of work which 
the Arboretum better than any other estab- 
lishment can now do. What it has done in 
making known to the world the trees of 
North America it might, if properly endowed, 
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known to abound in numbers of valuable 
timber and ornamental trees. In the Philip- 
pines there are believed to-be more species of 
trees than in all of North America. Who 
can tell what riches a systematic study of the 
Philippine silva might disclose? Western 
and Northern China is a field of great promise, 
for those mountainous and little known parts 
of the empire are believed to contain. more 
useful and beautiful trees than any other por- 
tion of the world. Here is now the best 
field for botanical exploration and discovery. 
This field is one of special interest to us in 
America, for the climate of China is very 
similar to that of our eastern states, and the 
exploration of the Chinese silva by the 
Arboretum might be expected to result in 
the introduction of great numbers of useful 
and ornamental trees and shrubs into our 
gardens. 

Equipment for the systematic study of the 
diseases of trees should be added to the 
Arboretum, and such a study might well save 
millions to the national wealth. The Ar- 

THE SIDE OF HEMLOCK HILL boretum is only in its infancy. If it is to 

grow, and if all the promises of its future are 

do for the trees of Mexico. The forests of to be realized, it must receive, as it deserves, 
Cuba are hardly explored, although they are help from all parts of the country. 
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A REMARKABLE. NEW INVENTION WHICH IS PROVING TO BE 
PRACTICABLE — ITS MECHANISM AND THE ACHIEVEMENTS IT MAKES 
POSSIBLE— A NATURALIZED INSTRUMENT AND ITS INVENTOR 


BY 


~ MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


its enormous saving of wire. A single copper 





NEW telegraph machine, known as 
the Murray Page-Printing Telegraph 
machine, has been invented that 

succeeds in a field where a hundred others 
have lamentably failed. Its operation materi- 
ally reduces the cost of transmitting telegraph 
despatches, yet it has been necessary to bring 
this invention half around the world to obtain 
for it the recognition it deserves. 

The inventor, Mr. Donald Murray, is an 
Australian journalist. He is a young man, a 
good bit this side of the prime of life, and 
with all the ingenuity of youth. A few years 
ago he became impressed during the ordinary 
routine of his work with the inadequacy of 
the ordinary telegraph instrument. So he 
set forth to investigate a field that others had 
investigated with little success. As a result 
of his investigations he has produced a ma- 
chine that is almost startling in what it 
can do. 

Mr. Murray’s machine was looked upon in 
Australia as an ingenious thing that might, 
perhaps, pay for its keep. But beyond that 
it gained no favor. 

“ Australia is not quite up to the States,” 
Mr. Murray gently explains. ‘“ You see, out 
there they are about in the same _ position 
now that America was fifty years ago.” 

Mr. Murray observed that Australia didn’t 
care for the Page-Printing Telegraph. So he 
packed up his machine and came to America. 
But even here things in trade move slowly. 
It was two years from the time he first devel- 
oped his idea before it was commercially ac- 
cepted. Today it works in the New York 
offices of the Postal Telegraph ; a few years, 
perhaps, will find it clattering in every main 
line office on two continents. 

Before going into detail concerning the 
machine, one of its practical features must be 
set forth. Its great commercial advantages 
do not lie so much in its saving of labor as in 


line between New York and Chicago costs 
$60,000 to construct. The Murray inven- 
tion makes such a line equal to two or three 
lines, 

Simply described, the Page-Printing Tele- 
graph is an instrument—or rather a train 
of instruments—that automatically receives 
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upon a typewriter telegrams despatched over 
a single wire. In its operation it is both 
mechanical and electrical, and of such con- 
struction and simple method that it may be 
worked by persons of limited experience. 

Since the general installation of telegraphy 
there have been innumerable efforts to per- 
fect a machine of ‘this character. Yet with 
all the talent and energy devoted to this end, 
few have succeeded in attaining even a mild 
commercial success. The simplest form— 
the familiar “ticker” of the stock-broker’s 
office—serves its purpose, but its capacity is 
limited. It is questionable, however, whether 
its use in ordinary telegraphy over more than 
short distances has ever paid. Another form 
of the “ticker” machine prints in lines along 
a full page, instead of a tape, but this, too, 
has had little success. Then there is still 
another instrument—a European invention— 
capable of the extreme speed of a: thousand 
words .a minute—when it works. But this 
invention is apparently too highly developed, 
at least it has not commended itself to 
American capital so far. 

in the Murray system are four main in- 
struments for transmitting and receiving de- 
spatches—that is, two in each station—all 
of. which are shown in the accompanying 
diagrams. The first is the transmitting per- 
forator; the second, a modified automatic 
Wheatstone transmitter. This completes the 
instruments in the despatching office. In the 
receiving office the main instruments consist 
of a receiving perforator and the automatic 
typewriting attachment. 

The characteristic principle of the Murray 
system is the use of a perforated tape accu- 
rately marked along its length in half-inch 
spaces, each space containing .room for one 
Roman character. The tape is merely run 
through a machine attached to a typewriter, 
and the message appears printed. 

Upon receiving a message for transmittal 
the operator sits in front of the transmitting 
perforator. In appearance the instrument is 
not unlike the usual typewriter, though much 
more compact. It writes, all told, eighty- 
four characters, and on the transmitting and 
receiving tapes these appear as small circu- 
lar perforations. In each half-inch division 





marked upon the tape one letter or numeral 
is dotted, and it is the arrangement of these 
dots, their position and the spaces between 
that determine the letter or numeral. 
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Both tapes are marked by a central 
line of smaller, even perforations. These en- 
gage in the toothed feed-wheels of the in- 
struments, and insure for the tape a steady, 
constant flow. That is their only use. 

Imagine that the operator has stamped out 
the message on the tape. The next detail is 
to place it between the toothed wheels of a 
modified Wheatstone transmitter. The upper 
wheel of this gearing is the exact width of 
the tape; the lower is a spur-wheel whose 
teeth engage in the central line of perfora- 
tions. The function of the spur-wheel, which 
is driven at a constant speed, is to feed the 
prepared tape through the transmitter in a 
steady flow. 

At each side of the spur-wheel two little 
rods reach upward till their tops press against 
the tape. A gentle spring holds them there. 
When the motor in the transmitter is started 
the tape feeds along over the spur-wheel, and 
the little rods, each time a perforation comes 
along, push upward through the holes. After 
entering the perforation these rods—prickers 
they are called—are at once withdrawn, and 
by their up-and-down motion—vertical oscilla- 
tions—make and break an electric circuit. 

This vertical oscillation sets up a series of 
impulses in the main wire, like the beats of a 
pulse. Only the impulses are not regular; 
they are nearer or wider apart, corresponding 
to the spacing of the perforation in the tape, 
which allows the two prickers to open and 
close the circuit. To use the inventor’s ex- 
pression, they correspond in frequency and 
sequence to the perforations in the transmit- 
ting ribbon. 

The message-tape, having passed through 
the modified Wheatstone transmitter, what 
happens? This: the live wire—the main 
line—becomes actuated by a series of im- 
pulses. Signals pass from the transmitting 
to the receiving station. But for various 
reasons the main-line current impulses are 
not used to work directly upon the instru- 
ments in the receiving station. Instead, there 
is a local circuit, entirely unconnected, electric- 
ally, with the main line. On the local line 
are, in the following order, a punching relay, 
a governing relay, a vibrator, a receiving per- 
forator and the automatic typewriting machine. 

The action of the receiving perforator is 
almost similar to that of the transmitting per- 
forator, with the exception that the transmit- 
ting instrument is worked by hand, by the 
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SHOWING BOTH THE SENDING 


fingers of the operator, while the receiving 
perforator is actuated by electrical energy. 

Thus: the impulses from the main wire are 
transformed into the local receiving circuit. 
Over the toothed feed-wheel of the _per- 
forator the paper-tape is fed. An impulse 
arrives — dot-dot — goes the perforator, the 
punching magnet is vitalized, and a series of 
holes are punched in the tape. Then the 
spacing magnet draws the tape along until 
the next character space is in position, when 
again the punch dots another series of holes. 
This action is uniform and automatic, and the 
only attention necessary is to see that the 
tape is renewed at proper intervals. 

The transformation of the message from 
the punctured tape to a commercial form, 
ready for delivery, is wholly mechanical. 
Anyone capable of working a typewriter can 
perform the task. 

The typewriter operating device consists 
of five longitudinally reciprocating bars or 
“combs,” presenting five pointed terminals 
to a perforated die-plate. The idea is some- 
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AND RECEIVING INSTRUMENTS 
thing like that of the ordinary music box 
with a “comb” and a toothed drum. When 
a certain series of drum-teeth in the music 
box engage a certain series of teeth in the 
comb a certain tone is produced. Keep that 
in mind. At right angles to the reciprocating 
bars are laid on edge thin metal strips. 
Each of these metal strips is held against the 
toothed bars by a spring, and each strip is 
fastened to a typewriter key. The perforated 
tape is fed into the typewriter operating 
machine across the perforated die-plate. 
There are five holes in the plate, and pointing 
toward these holes are five points, terminals 
of the bars. As the operator turns the hand 
motor which runs this machine the five bars 
press against the tape. The inclination of 
each bar is to push its point into the small 
hole facing it in the die-plate. Where there 
is a hole in the tape—a_perforation—there is 
nothing to obstruct this. But where unper- 
forated paper interposes the bar cannot 
move. In this way the five bars form into 
many different positions as regard each other. 
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Each time the bars push against the tape 
they form a certain combination that at one 
point along their length leaves a groove be- 
tween their teeth exactly under one of the 
metal strips attached to a key. Instantly 
this strip is forced down into the groove by 
its spring, when a cam, driven round by the 
hand motor, hooks into it, gives it a sharp 
twitch, and thus pulls down on the typewriter 
key. This drives up the type key against 
the paper, and the numeral or character is 
printed. Then the metal strip is drawn 
back into place, the tape is moved along into 
the next half-inch space, when the same 
operation is repeated. 

It is necessary to see this new invention at 
work to appreciate its almost human charac- 
ter. The transmitting and receiving of the 
tape superficially seem interesting, but not 
altogether extraordinary. But if one gets 
closer and observes the living deftness with 
which it performs its work, there is a different 
view of the situation. But the working of 
the typewriter, which makes visible instantly 
the perfection and ingenuity of the invention, 
is at once startling, not to say uncanny. 

The speed of the Page-Printing Telegraph 
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is astonishing. Under the most advantageous 
conditions a skilled telegraph operator using 
the Morse key is able to send on an average 
about twenty-five words a minute. The Page- 
Printing Telegraph, under the same conditions, 
and 


transmits and receives one hundred 
thirty during the same interval. Between 


New York and Chicago, a speed of 102 words 
a minute has been sustained; ona line 384 
miles long the instrument acquired a speed of 
124 wordsa minute. This is double the speed 
of the average typewriter. 

Working the Morse quadruplex system, it 
is considered a notable achievement for eight 
men—four at each end of the wire—to send 
eighty words a minute. By the Murray system 
it is possible to transmit more than two hundred 
and forty words in the same length of time. 

The fact that the perforators manufacture 
punctured tape faster than the typewriter can 
translate it does not mean that the transla- 
tion of the message is delayed. Sections of 
tape of any length may be torn from the roll 
at any point where there is a space between 
words, and in this way two or more writing 
machines may be used to translate the tape 
from one perforator. 





THE MURRAY PAGE-PRINTING TELEGRAPH 


The automatic receiving and writing instrument in the centre, the sender on the floor 
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EMERSON McMILLIN, THE HEAD OF ONE OF THE LARGEST COMBINATIONS 
OF GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND TRACTION COMPANIES IN THE WORLD 


BY 
ARTHUR GOODRICH 


FE was just an ordinary fifteen-year- 
old boy of the Hanging Rock 
Iron district. Until he was ten 
he had gone to school the usual three 
months in a year, but by that time he 
was big and strong and able to earn some- 
thing toward the big family’s little income. 
His father did manager’s work in the iron 
works for $1.25 a day, and the boy was the 
twelfth of fourteen children. So he graduated 
from school into the iron works at ten. 
But the boy was looked up to and liked by 
everyone—respected because he had thrown 
every wrestler of that and adjoining counties 
and could lift six hundred pounds at a test, 
and liked because he was always in a good 
humor, energetic and well mannered. He 
had worked about the furnaces for two years, 
and at twelve was running an engine. 
he had tried charcoal-making and had cut 
cord-wood day after day for a small compensa- 
tion. And it was this work with pick and 
shovel and wood-axe that had made him the 
healthy, broad-shouldered, big-muscled boy 
that he was. He was a child of the great 
outdoors. 

Already political talk was in the air—talk 
which ended in Lincoln’s election and the 
Civil War. The family was of Scotch stock 
and had settled originally in Virginia, where 
the elder McMillin had become a thorough 
Southerner in his sympathies. It was a sad 
day, therefore, in the little Ohio cabin, when 
the boy announced that he was a Republican 
a black Republican, as they called it then. 
Why he, next to the youngest boy of the family, 
alone had read some of the Lincoln-Douglass 
debates and had caught a glimpse of the other 
side of the question, is hard to say. He has 
been doing that sort of thing all his life. 
The other children were cautioned to say 
nothing of it outside of the house. It was 
considered a family disgrace. But as time 
went on and rumors grew into events, there 





Then 


was a change. The father did not believe in 
civil war, and the side which began the con- 
flict lost his allegiance. The day after the 
firing on Sumter there was no more enthus- 
iastic Union man in Ohio. He did duty in 
a border service company while four of the 
boys enlisted immediately and two more later. 
The boy himself was rejected as too young 
when the first company he joined was 
mustered in. He was but barely seven- 
teen. But he was not to be denied. Like 
many another, he aged a year in a day 
and enlisted in the 18th Ohio. At the end 
of three months the regiment was reorgan- 
ized as Virginia cavalry—the Ohio quota 
being full—and became later the 2d West 
Virginia. The family of fighters became 
known as the “fighting McMillins;” three 
were killed or died from wounds; the boy 
himself was wounded five times and served 
in thirty-eight battles. Only a few weeks 
after his enlistment he was nearly run over 
by a train near Clarksburg while on guard at 
a bridge. Once after a skirmish in Sinking 
Creek Valley, in which he was wounded, he 
was overcome with weakness and fatigue and 
cold on the ride back over Bald Mountain. 
A delayed officer, attracted by the whinny 
of the boy’s horse, found him beside a log 
where he had dropped, and brought him out 
of certain death. Toward the end of the 
war, when, one day, he was, as lieutenant, 
officer of the day, he stopped a mutinous mob 
of several thousand with twelve picked men. 

When the regiment reorganized as cavalry 
he was offered a commission. He did not 
hesitate a moment to say: 

“No. There are older and better men.” 

Later he refused a lieutenant’s commission 
in a Negro regiment. Again he was made a 
lieutenant, but a new colonel side-tracked the 
commission, and finally in the last year of the 
war he became a commissioned officer. 

One winter in camp in the Kanawha Valley 
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the boy got possession of a book called “ Lan- 
guage Taught Without a Teacher.” The 
men about him, playing cards by the camp- 
fire, jeered at him as he ground out the 
elements of French, but that didn’t bother 
the boy. He acquired some French books 
and found a Frenchman in the camp who 
helped him on pronunciation, The next 
Spring his company was caught in rebel terri- 
tory. There seemed no way out of the en- 
circling enemy, when a young girl in the hear- 
ing of rebel sympathizers told the boy in 
French of a bridge which would be destroyed 
in a few minutes and which was the last 
avenue of escape. The company moved in- 
stantly, first as if directly into the rebel am- 
bush, then, as soon as they were out of sight, 
at a run toward the bridge. Five minutes 
after they had crossed the bridge into safety 
it was blown up. It was the same boy who 
read the Lincoln-Douglass debates at home 
and the French primer by the camp-fire. 

After the grand review at Washington, 
where the division to which he belonged held 
the place of honor, the boy went back to 
Ohio. He had some money, saved from pay 
and bounties. He tried country storekeeping 
and failed. He tried to sell goods—carried a 
bag of shoe samples from town to town. At 
the end of three weeks he hadn’t sold a shoe. 
In despair he went into a store in Athens. 
Back by the window, with his feet comfort- 
ably rested on the counter, sat a man, tilting 
back in his chair and reading a newspaper. 
The young man ventured to inform him that 
he had some shoes to sell, and was told gruffly 
that none were needed. Whereupon the young 
man unstrapped his bag and laid out his 
samples on the counter in as tempting a 
fashion as he could. When they were all 
ready, the man, who had been eyeing him 
from behind the paper, straightened out and 
remarked : 

“Young man, pack up them shoes and get 
out of here.” 

The young man lost interest in selling 
shoes and went home. Next he tried the 
coal business for a while and with little suc- 
cess. He heard that a small gas works was 
being built at Ironton and went back to his 
earlier tools, pick and shovel, on the Ironton 
streets. That was the beginning. . The 
young man became interested in chemistry, 
especially the chemistry of gas. At the com- 
pletion of the little works, he became its 


superintendent. He devised a method of 
purifying gas by passing it through sand and 
filings. He was popular and became a mem- 
ber of the common council. 

Many men would have been satisfied with 
such local progress. He had learned the 
business of the little Ironton plant thor- 
oughly. He wished to know more. He 
fitted up a little laboratory, and in every spare 
minute during the day and far into- the night 
he worked at the science of his new business. 
Never was an hour thrown away. If it was 
not the routine of the works, it was with test 
tubes in the laboratory or with hammer, 
studying geology in the country about Iron- 
ton, or writing little articles for a friend’s 
paper. In everything that meant perfecting 
his personal equipment he was enthusiastic- 


ally interested. He wrote an essay on the: 


Natural Resources of Lawrence County for a 
prize in the annual Fzsteddfod, or town. con- 
test. He didn’t win the prize, but that didn’t 
matter. It was practice. 

So thorough were his geological investiga- 
tions that once when a discussion was on— 
about the strata of a certain district—between 
Dr. Orton, the State geologist, and General 
Warner, who was in Congress at the time, 
the young superintendent settled the point in 
question. He revised the original geological 
survey of the State in one section. It was 
he, too, who first discovered what the real 
stone formations were in the Finley Gas 
Fields. Yet he studied geology from books but 
little until he was asked to make a report on 
the geological strata of a district, and he had 
never had a theodolite in his hand until he 
was asked to take charge of an engineering 
corps to survey a railroad. It was not all 
observation, however, for he read many hours 
daily. He became in quick succession general 
manager of the Lawrence Iron Works, of the 
Crescent Iron Company, and general manager 
of the New York and Ohio Steel Company, 
without, however, abandoning the gas manage- 
ment. But his digression into the iron busi- 
ness failed to improve his finances. 

But because of the work he had done, by 
contributions to leading trade journals and by 
clear-cut speeches before gas and other 
engineering associations he had become 
known, and he was offered in 1883 the gen- 
eral management of the Columbus Gas Com- 
pany. He found that chronic intemperance 
was hurting the works, and immediately 
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made a rule that any workman who touched 
liquor during working hours would have to go. 
A few went and then the drinking stopped. 
The men could not be kept continuously at 
work in the summer, and the superintendent 
was kept busy getting substitutes. Mr. 
McMillin offered each man a bonus for con- 
tinuous service. If a man was regular for 
ninety days he received $10 besides his pay. 
If at the end of a year he had been entirely 
regular an additional $25 was given, making 
a total of $65. The change was immediate. 

He believed in labor sharing profits 
with capital, and an early system was tried 
by which one half of the percentage saved in 
the cost of the product was added to the 
worker’s salary. The new method, which 
has been devised to meet present conditions, 
is to pay the satisfactory workmen a yearly 
percentage dividend in proportion to salary 
equal to that paid to stockholders. To the 
end that the employees may become stock- 
holders, the company pays the dividend in 
stock until the workman owns three shares. 
After that cash dividends are paid. 

At Columbus, too, a laboratory was built, 
and he continued his studies. Gas was 
lowered in price and brought larger profits 
under his hand. He had time for every- 
thing which he felt could add to his culture 
and capacity for work. He had a_ pas- 
sion to know why and how and where every- 
thing was, to get at the bottom of everything, 
to know it from the bottom up, and then to 
turn it into practical use. Two intimate 
friends, who tried for a number of years 
to catch him on test questions, gave it up 
finally and called him “an encyclopedia of 
universal knowledge ””—this of a man who 
left school for manual labor when he was ten. 
He became so interested in ancient history 
that he made a chart in colors, showing the 
rise and fall of empires, to prove the saying 
“ Westward the star of empire takes its way.” 
He had always loved birds and read Audubon 
with all the eagerness of a schoolboy. And 
all the while he was carrying on his scientific 
investigations, doing the routine of his busi- 
ness, making and holding strong friends and 
entering upon a large financial career. The 
first experiment was made at Sioux City. 
The gas-works there were bought up, improved 
and sold out at a good profit. Other trials 
followed. He watched and studied the banking 
business, and gradually began directing in- 
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vestment in Columbus away from real estate 
into stocks and bonds and securities of all 
sorts. He became president of the gas com- 
pany, and in 1888, in conjunction with other 
capital, bought it outright. The directors 
offered him a material increase in salary as 
president if he would sign a contract for five 
years. 

“Not for one day,” was his answer. 

It was not’ long after that he was offered 
$18,000 a year to become the president of 
the united St. Louis Gas Companies. This 
was his first appearance in the open as a 
financier upon a large scale. Representing 
first English and then New York and St. 
Louis capital, he had tried to lease one of the 
four competing companies in St. Louis. At 
first acquiescent, they had flatly refused. 

« All right,” said Mr. McMillin, “ we'll try 
the ———— Company and be your competitor.” 

Of the four companies then in operation 
one was a “raider,” selling gas at $1.00 per 
thousand feet and losing money; one was 
selling at $1.50; another, the largest, at 
$1.60 and still another at $2.50. The capi- 
tal represented by Mr. McMillin finally 
bought out all four companies and reorgan- 
ized as the Laclede Gas Company. Shortly 
after the reorganization a friend, who owned 
$300,000 in stock, came to Mr. McMillin. 
His stock was actually worth about $50,000 
at the time, and no one had great faith in the 
success of the new company. 

“T want you to advise me,” he said, “ when 
I shall sell out my stock.” 

“Pretty hard to guess into the future,” 
was the answer. “Ten or fifteen years on a 


venture.” 

“Nonsense! Your interest charges are 
$500,000. You can’t pay those within 
$190,000.” 


“Well,” was the reply, “you asked my 
advice. I should say, hold it.” 

And he did. The Laclede Gas Company 
is earning a million a year now, and is selling 
gas at an average of ninety cents per thousand. 

But the struggle at St. Louis was not en- 
tirely a financial one. Political corruption 
had to be met and beaten. The old com- 
panies had always silenced the council by 
“inducements.” Mr. McMillin was not that 
type of man. As soon as the corrupt part of 
the city council learned that the head of the 
new gas company was not to be persuaded 
they tried numerous methods to force him 
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into line with the old way of doing things. 
A city gas works was proposed and given up. 
A scheme of putting the new company out of 
business by passing a bill requiring an arbi- 
trary and ruinously low rate was thought of. 
A bill was brought up, setting a rate of ninety 
cents for the new company. On the eve of 
its passing a member of the council who was 
in the scheme came to Mr. McMillin and 
offered to kill the bill for a large sum of 
money. He was laughed at for his pains. 
He lowered the figure gradually until it was 
one-tenth the original amount. Mr. McMillin 
had grown tired. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” he said, and turned 
to his desk. 

The man stood behind him for a moment. 
Then he said in a burst of anger: 

“Mr. McMillin, this will cost you $25,000.” 

“ All right, sir. Good afternoon.” 

The man guessed well. The bill was 
passed, was fought by the company, and was 
beaten, but the lawyer’s fees were $28,500. 
The firm stand of the company, its frank 
honesty, its costly fight, however, so solidified 
it in the public mind that its securities ad- 
vanced immediately nearly $1,500,000 in value 
as a result. 

But, if he was stern in his dealings with 
the political combines who wished “ dead- 
head” gas, he was kindly where there was 
need. Representatives of a large charitable 
institution which had never paid for gas sup- 
ply came to him about the new rule. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, when he had heard 
them through. “I can’t break my rule, but 
—how much does your bill amount to?”’ 

They told him, and he sat down and wrote 
them his personal check for the amount. 

Throughout the struggle of putting the com- 
pany on a solid financial basis, the arrange- 
ments of the plants, the introduction of his 
own ideas in the practical running of the 
works, the hard fight against “boodle,” Mr. 
McMillin controlled all with the finesse of the 
practised financier, the practical knowledge 
of the man who had learned the gas business 
from the pick and shovel up to its most com- 
plex scientific problems, and the diplomacy of 
the life-long politician. He was at his desk 
early and late, genial wherever it was possible, 
grimly firm when it was necessary, direct and 
honest always. A man who had been one of 
the opposition called on him one day. They 
talked for a while in his private office, and 


when his visitor left, Mr. McMillin had no 
stronger backer. The newspapers, doubtful 
at first, were won over by his frank speech. 
He helped the reporters to many a good item 
of news. Not a word that he said could be 
found fault with. He was always judicious, 
but always sincere. One day a St. Louis 
paper published an alleged interview with him 
in which he was made to say all manner of 
bad things about the city government. Asa 
matter of fact, he had never seen the re- 
porter. The council through an investigating 
committee called him to account for what he 
had not said. They quoted parts of the inter- 
view. He met them with a calm 

“How do you know I said that ?”’ 

When asked if he had made the remarks 
in question, he would neither deny nor affirm. 
The council was not used to being check- 
mated so easily and firmly. After some hours 
of fruitless questioning, he was told that he 
must answer by two o’clock or go to jail. 

“IT wouldn’t pretend to know your busi- 
ness,” he said, in reply. “But I may: say 
that you will learn no more at two o’clock 
than you know now. And as for jail—doing 
that sort of thing cost the sergeant-at-arms of 
the United States Senate $100,000 a few 
years ago.” 

After they had adjourned, the leaders of 
the council talked the matter over with the 
city councillor. The entire discussion was 
flatly dropped. 

How long the struggle with the council 
would have lasted is hard to say, if rather 
strenuous means had not been adopted. Mr. 
McMillin hired a number of detectives to 
look into old dealings of the council, and 
many flagrant cases were unearthed. When 
he was in full possession of the necessary 
facts, he let the people know indirectly what 
had been done: The fight dwindled into per- 
fect peace, and, because the laws of Missouri 
have it that a man who gives a bribe is more of 
a criminal than the man who takes it, many 
influential citizens were unduly worried. 

Two years after the beginning of the St. 
Louis operations Emerson McMillin & Co. 
opened offices on Wall Street for general 
banking business. Gradually they have taken 
possession of many of the important gas, 
electric and street railway companies through- 
out the country. Some have been developed, 
just as the Sioux City Company had been, 
and sold. Others have been kept, and these 
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form the nucleus of the American Light and 
Traction Company, with an authorized capital 
of forty millions—which, it is said, will be 
quickly enlarged. Mr. McMillin is the com- 
pany’s president. He has been president of 
over sixty corporations. Millions upon mil- 
lions of dollar’s worth of properties have 
passed through his hands. And he is only 
fifty-seven years old and is at the summit of 
his powers. There are larger achievements 
yet to come. 

When he and hisassociates acquired the East 
River Gas Company in 1892, he decided to 
construct a tunnel beneath the East River be- 
tween Long Island City and New York. En- 
gineers said it was impossible and brought up 
the old North River tunnel begun twenty-five 
years ago and still incomplete to prove their as- 
sertion. Mr. McMillin decided that it could be 
done, and he personally watched each move 
in its construction, advising and suggesting. 
When it was completed, against the counsel 
of friends and practical engineers, he was the 
first man to go through the tunnel from end 
to end. The tunnel was a triumphant suc- 
cess, and the East River Company is one of 
the most important corporations in New 
York. 

After all, it is only the simple evolution of 
boy to man. He has handled the pick and 
shovel and axe, the musket and sword, the 
test tube, theodolite and pen, men and mi!l- 
ions after the same general plan. A man 
who knows Mr. McMillin well wrote last 
year in private correspondence to friends: 
“*Whence hath this man these things?’ 
Is not this the — ’s son? Was he not a 
common soldier? How came this unschooled, 
uncolleged, never idle man by all his varied 
knowledge?” “ Eternal vigilance,” and “an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains” and even more, 
an infinite des¢ve for taking pains: this seems 
to be the answer. The splendid physique 
which his early hardships gave him, a cool, 
clear head, sound common sense and a warm 
heart have helped him. He is a military man 
of business, a born fighter, watching each 
move of his opponents, always dead in earnest, 
planning with delicate skill, hard as flint in 
the face of opposition, deciding quickly and 
absolutely what not to do as well as what to 
do, and seeing everything, large and small, to 
its finish. If he makes a mistake he hammers 
his way through without retreat. He makes 
enemies and beats them. His personality 
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grips one with a sense of primitive mastery, 
that of a man who has won because he willed 
it so. He would not knowingly do a man a 
wrong, but he is human, moved to strong 
likes and dislikes, and he can frown as well as 
smile. He writes just as he talks, straight 
from the shoulder, having a definite nail in 
view and .always hitting it squarely on the 
head. In one of the towns where he had 
properties, there sprang up an opposition com- 
pany. Here is an excerpt from a letter he 
wrote to a business associate : 


“Mr. ——— is doing exactly as we desire 
him to do in conducting this fight. We gave these 
parties fair notice before they had spent one 
dollar that we would fight them to the bitter end. 
Our money was in and we could not get it out. 
Their money was out and they could keep it out. 

If any suggestions come, looking to the ending 
of this unfortunate war, Mr. will give 
such suggestions serious consideration and will 
have our hearty cooperation in so doing. Until 
that time arrives we shall strike in every possible 
direction, and continue to strike until the opposi- 
tion is knocked out or we have gone into bank- 
ruptcy.” 

Toa man managing an opposition in another 
locality he ended a matter of fact letter with 
this : 


“If you do not care to accept this offer, we 
shall assume that you consider competition less 
calamitous than a purchase, and we shall then 
cause the work to be pushed with vigor—the 
longest pole knocking the persimmon.” 


When he leaves his office the day’s work is 
done—no matter is left unconcluded—and he 
carries none of it to his home. He _ never 
worries and seldom talks of it after hours. 
“ After a thing has happened” he remarked 
once, “it is foolish to spend good strength 
regretting it.” But he is absolutely absorbed 
in his work and will be to the end. He 
travels now an average of thirty-six thousand 
milesa year. He is orderly toa fault. Noth- 
ing is ever out of place in his office, library 
or bedroom. He is as methodical as a bit of 
intricate machinery and as accurate. He 
demands exactness in the smallest detail. 
Yet he is a very human man of moods, calm 
before great difficulties and sometimes testy 
where little things are concerned. 

Like a good leader, too, he has trusted to 
the solid business principles, dealing in thor- 
oughly reliable securities with never-faltering 
honesty, and putting aside the spectacular 
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and short journey to wealth or ruin which 
stock gambling offers. And he does this 
because it is good business rather than be- 
cause of anything else. He likes a game, but 
prefers it after hours. He is not a mem- 
ber of the Stock Exchange and has never 
been on its floor. It cannot be said of him, 
as of Mr. Carnegie, that he has never bought 
or sold a share of stock for anything except 
investment, but the number of times he has 


done so are less than a half dozen, and were 


usually the results of peculiar personal cir- 
cumstances. For example, a certain stock 
was selling at 36 when one day Mr. McMillin 
was chatting with a number of friends in a 
broker’s office. The talk swung around to 
this quotation, and all were unanimous in 
saying that the stock was a bad investment 
except Mr. McMillin. 

“ Why do you have faith in it ?” they asked. 

“T’m not sure that I know. I don’t know 
the conditions. But that’s my feeling.” 

“Well, if you feel that it’s so good,” said 
one, “why don’t you buy some of it?” 

And the others bantered him. Mr. McMillin 
listened for a minute. Then he turned to the 
broker and said : 

“ Buy me five hundred shares of 

While the order was being executed the 
stock fell to 34, and the group of friends 
made merry over Mr. McMillin’s “ flyer.” 

Sell it out at half-past two tomorrow after- 
noon, no matter what the price is,” said Mr. 
McMillin to the broker, as he left them. And 
at half-past two the next day the stock was 
sold at 39%. 

Mr. McMillin was sitting in his office one 
day when a messenger came in and asked 
him for a check to a broker friend of his for 
one thousand shares of a stock that was 
selling at 202. 

“Some mistake. I haven’t ordered any 
stock,” said Mr. McMillin. 

A few minutes later the boy returned with 
the same request. Mr. McMillin put on his 
hat and went over to his friend’s office. 

“What’s the matter?” he said, “I don’t 
want any of that stock.” 

“Yes, you do. Don’t ask any questions. 


” 





Sit down and write me the check.” 

“ Oh, all right,” he said, and did as he was 
told. A few days later his one thousand 
shares were sold at 305. 

He looks and carries himself like a military 
man, iron gray hair, steady eye, firmly-hung 
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chin, and trim, broad figure adding to the 
illusion which his direct commanding speech 
gives. At times he seems to have almost a dual 
personality, for even while he is talking of 
club matters—he is a member of thirty-eight 
—or of friends or business, there is a far- 
away yet alert look in his eyes that makes 
one believe that the man is following many 
trails, and catching the scent of many and 
diverse things of the future. Sometimes he is 
a very boy, full of whims and enthusiasms, 
feeling the touch and go of life. Ona day’s 
outing he will let himself loose and enjoy 
the play-day as thoroughly as the youngest 
of the party. 

“T’ll wager,” he said on sucha day to a friend, 
“that I can guess ’s weight as nearly as 
you can, if you'll give me the benefit of your 
guess.” 

“ Done,” was the reply. “162.” 

‘“‘ 162,” said Mr. McMillin, soberly. 

And he is, has always been, utterly fearless 
of men or events—entirely self-confident. 
He has never hesitated to try anything, be- 
lieving that what he did not know he would 
learn on the way. And he is as democratic 
as regards labor as he is with men. “ Work 
not,” he said once in an address to a col- 
lege graduating class, “with the feeling that 
your occupation is beneath your ability and 
your social standing. No honest labor of 
brain or hand is beneath any man.” He has 
been wounded in war, smashed up in railroad 
accidents, he has failed in business in his - 
young days, but these things have never 
knocked away anything of his foundation of 
buoyant optimism or rubbed the smile from 
his face. 

And that smile with the loyal, hearty spirit 
and the quaint sense of humor that are behind it 
has brought him friends that prove a remark 
he made not long ago: “It is not the things 
which money brings that give the greatest 
satisfaction.” He is still “Mac” to the 
friends who watched his early struggles. One 
man said of him: “ Emerson McMillin—Pure 
gold.” Another said earnestly and sincerely : 
“Tf Mr. McMillin should ask me to go down 
into the gas trenches and shovel mud, I’d do 
it willingly.” And he enjoys approval, just 
as any human man does, though his varied 
work fills his mind too completely to let him 
think about that sort of thing. He is frankly 
proud of the industry that has made his 
success. The one thing that would please 
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him more than anything else would be the 
feeling that he had been of use to some young 
man who is beginning the same sort of a fight 
that he has been through. 

Mr. McMillin is not one of the self-made 
variety of men. He is a self-educated, self- 
cultured man. And his knowledge is practi- 
cal, and his culture, learned from men as well 
as from books, is virile though fine-grained. But 
he openly admires anyone who knows any sub- 
ject more fully than he does. Perhaps he 
owes something to the fact that an iron con- 
stitution allows him to work with only four or 
five hours sleep a night. His mastery of 
chemistry, begun in his little laboratory at 
Ironton and which has resulted in his being 
the greatest force in changing the gas busi- 
ness into a science; his geological research, 
which commenced in the West Virginia 
Mountains when he was a soldier; his 
studies in ancient history at Columbus; 
his love of birds; these are only the beginning 
of a long list. He is a thorough, practical 
student of national affairs and of economic 
questions. He is still a Republican, though 
the color has changed. 

He believes in organization, of both capital 
and labor. “Trusts,” he said not long ago, 
“have always existed. The claim that great 
organizations are smothering individual enter- 
prises is not true. They supplant smaller 
corporations and not individuals; but if true, 
that should not be to their discredit. The 
railroad car-builder supplanted the individual 
stage-coach builder. The cut and wire nails 
supplanted the nail hammered out by the 
blacksmith. The English Parliament refused 
for some years to charter a gas company, 
because gas lighting would possibly throw 
out of employment two thousand men en- 
gaged in whale fishing, from which sperm oil 
came. We laugh at them now, and our 
children will. laugh at arguments which are 
now being made against combinations.” He 
believes—and he has proved that it is prac- 
ticable by introducing it in many of his 
companies—that labor should participate in 
the profits of a business. He thinks that 
workingmen should be organized, and con- 
demns the unions only in so far as they 
tyrannize over brother-workmen who do not 
see fit to join them. 

He became interested in astronomy while 
he lay by the camp fire in war days. His 
interest grew with the years, and he built a 
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handsome observatory for the Ohio State 
University a few years ago to perfect its 
astronomical equipment. The love of birds 
that made him read Audubon is only one side 
of his love of Nature. He has a lodge deep in 
the Maine forest, where he takes all of John 
Burroughs’ books and, striking off into the 
wilderness away from sound or sight, except 
of the wood creatures he loves, expands and 
becomes boy again to the tune of the birds, 
the rustle of the leaves and the words of the 
gentle Nature-lover. A letter from the 
woods carries this self-explaining sentence : 
“T enter the forest at five o’clock tomorrow 
morning.” 

A friend called on Mr. McMillin one day 
some years ago and asked for Colonel Wilson, 
his partner. 

“Have you a morning paper?” said Mr. 
McMillin. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” was the 
anxious query. 

“Look up the art exhibitions and you'll 
find him. He’s gone wild over pictures.” 

Not long after, the man who had laughed 
about his partner began one of the finest 
private art collections in the country. In his 
spare moments he went to exhibits, studios 
and sales of old paintings. One day he saw 
a bit of landscape. He liked and bought it. 
He took it home and began rubbing the dust 
and dirt from the frame. Suddenly he 
stopped short, for the name of the painter 
had caught his eye. It was a masterpiece of 
a famous artist. His collection is not a 
series of names, although great names are 
there, including Inness, many times repeated. 
It is Azs gallery, not a mere showy throwing 
together of famous works. He has chosen 
what he likes, and most of all he enjoys a 
certain picture of waving wheat fields and 
gets up refreshed from looking at it. It is 
only a month or two ago that he proposed to 
contribute $100,000 toward a public art gal- 
lery for Columbus, where he is president of 
the Gallery of Fine Arts. He enjoys few 
evenings more than those spent with other 
enthusiastic, sincere lovers of art. He loves 
music and hears as much of it as he can. 
He reads and always with a purpose. He 
would like to be a good public speaker, but 
he knows his limitations, and appears only 
before technical meetings where he is an 
authority. 

While he was still a young man in Ironton 
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he was down at the wharves one day, when 
one of the river steamers landed, and a large 
and forlorn looking family were put off the 
boat because they could not pay their fare. 
The young fellow was interested ina moment. 
After seeing that they were located as com- 
fortably as possible on the dock, he hurried 
to the town to get some aid for them. The 
first man he saw was a prominent and wealthy 
business man who spent some minutes in tell- 
ing the young man how he admired such a 
generous spirit and then gave him fifty cents. 
He decided that it was a waste of time to re- 
peat that kind of an experiment. He had 
five dollars of his own in his pocket—his total 
capital at the time. Without hesitating a 
moment he went back to the river and gave 
the poverty-stricken family the $5.50. Now 
it so happened that at the time a raffle of a 
painting was going on. It was the work of a 
local artist who was poor. The young man 
had bought a ticket a day or two before. 
That afternoon the drawing brought out his 
name as the lucky one, and he sold the paint- 
ing on the spot for ten dollars. But the same 
spirit that gave the suffering family his last 
dollar has been doing deeds of kindness, little 
and great, ever since. 

Early in June, 1898, there was a meeting 
for the organization of the Soldiers’ Family Pro- 
tective Association in New York. Money 
was needed to care for the families of some 
of the men who had gone to the front. Mr. 
McMillin made a characteristic speech. 

“T’ll give $1,000 a month till the war is 
over,” he said. 

He did more. He bought an old farm near 
Lake Mohegan in the Catskills and turned it 
into a home for the care of soldiers’ families. 
The war ended and the first use for the cot- 
tage with it. There is one kind of organiza- 
tion that Mr. McMillin had never been entirely 
willing to let handle his money. That isa 
charity organization. He likes to know to what 
end his gifts are being used, to control these 
just as he controls his business. With that 
in view he has had several women constantly 
visiting poor people, selecting those worthy of 
his aid. These were the people who needed 
the cottage in the country. Mr. McMillin 


told the King’s Daughters’ Society to select 
working girls in relays for two weeks’ vaca- 
tions at Marion Cottage, as he called the little 
house after his son, Captain Marion McMillin. 
Every few days a little band of girls from the 
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heart of the hot city, tired and palc, go out to 
Marion Cottage, and others return brown and 
well from their outing. Some of these girls 
had been told that the gentleman who did 
this for them was a grandfather. After that 
they never saw an old, white-haired man with- 
out saying: “Perhaps that is our friend.” 
Mr. McMillin often goes up to the cottage 
for over a Sunday, and. there, on such a visit, 
he met two of these girls. The head worker, 
who was introducing them, said: 
« And this is Mary.” 


'. “Then,” said Mr. McMillin, “ this must be 


Annie.” He had known the smallest troubles 
of these two girls for over two years. There 
are few things he enjoys more than to tramp 
the fields with his guests and answer their 
questions and tell them stories. 

He has been the principal support of the 
District Nursing Association at Columbus and 
is reputed to have furnished this year, to the 
Fresh Air Fund of Columbus, money to send 
one thousand children into the country. 
Many other societies have had his aid, but 
most characteristic of the man are the little 
individual donations whose number no one but 
the giver will ever know. It is all done 
quietly in an every-day business-like way, 
There was a tal- 
ented young fellow in Columbus—con- 
sidered a musical prodigy as a boy—who 
studied his music hard and faithfully. He 
had a dream of going to Germany, but it 
seemed impossible of realization. One day 
the boy’s pastor came to his father and said 
that he had been commissioned by some one 
who preferred to remain unknown, to say 
that the young musician’s expenses to and 
from Germany, with three years of study, 
would be paid. The boy went and worked 
hard. On his way home a trip through the 
Continent and England was added. The boy 
is a well known musician now. 

Mr. McMillin is an example of the best 
type of manhood which our industrial progress 
has made, and which has made our progress— 
for each acts upon the other. His life calls 
to mind the story of the two men on a 
journey who came to a river which had be- 
come flooded, and had carried away the bridge. 
One without a word flung himself against the 
current and fought his way through it, while 
the other argued on the bank that there 
shouldn’t have been a flood, and that the 
bridge should not have been carried away. 
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HOW LUTHER BURBANK BREEDS NEW VARIETIES OF PLANTS 
ON HIS CALIFORNIA FARM—AN UNTAUGHT MAN WHO WILL 
ATTEMPT ANY CROSS WHATEVER — HIS “ PLUM-COT,” A HYBRID 
BETWEEN A PLUM AND AN APRICOT—STONELESS PRUNES — 


HIS- “SHASTA DAISY,” A 


WONDERFUL LONG-BLOOMING 


FLOWER, FOUR INCHES IN DIAMETER, BRED FROM THE COM- 
MON DAISY, A EUROPEAN SPECIES AND A JAPANESE VARIETY 


LIBERTY H. BAILEY % 


N an article by myself in the July number 
of THE Wortp’s Work occurred the 
statement that more than half the people 

of the United States live on farms. The 
“half” was an error, and fortunately, so large 
an error as not to mislead. Yet it is probably 
true that half the people are interested in 
farming, using the word “farming”’ in its broad 
sense to comprise the interest in plants and 
animals. One need not be a farmer by occupa- 
tion in order to be interested in farming. 
Thus it comes that the work of a man like 
Luther Burbank appeals to an immense con- 
stituency. A new flower or fruit may in- 
terest hundreds of thousands of people. In 
the best sense, the making of new plants is 
popular. 

Luther Burbank is a breeder 
of plants by profession, and in 
this business he stands almost 
alone in this country. He was 
originally of New England, 
where he bred the Burbank 
potato. He is now in middle 
age. For. many years he has 
been a resident of Santa Rosa 
in the beautiful and fruitful 
Sonoma Valley, north of San 
Francisco. Here he has made 
his reputation, and California 
may well be proud of him. So 
many and so striking have been 
the new plants that he has 
given to the world, that he has 
been called the “wizard of 
horticulture.” This sobriquet 
has prejudiced many good 


people against his work. Luther Burbank is 
not a wizard. He isan honest, straightforward, 
careful, inquisitive, persistent man. He believes 
that causes produce results. His new plants 
are the results of downright, earnest, long-con- 
tinued effort. He earns them. He has no 
other magic than that of patient inquiry, 
abiding enthusiasm, an unprejudiced mind, 
and a remarkably acute judgment of the 
merits and capabilities of plants. 

Personally, Luther Burbank is rather small 
and spare of stature, somewhat stoop-shoul- 
dered. He is inclined to be slow of move- 
ment, but he is very quick of perception. He 
is an intent listener. He is inclined not to 
talk of his work, but to one who has a genuine 
interest in his experiments he talks freely and 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL PLUM ORCHARD 
frankly, but never boastfully. He likes to 
dwell on his failures and the delight that the 
quest has given him. He shows you his 
plants, tells you how he produced them, then 
allows you to make your own judgments of 
their merits. You feel his kindly and gentle 
spirit, and before you know it you love him. 
It is true that his place is closed to visitors, 
but this is because he has learned that most 
visitors are attracted by mere curiosity. If 
you are an honest and earnest inquirer, the 
place is yours. He tells you all. There are 
no secrets. 

A neat little place in Santa Rosa is _ his 
home. A white picket fence 
incloses it. His hybrid walnuts 
form an attractive row in the 
street. The small lawn is as 
green as that of an eastern city. 
There are many good specimen 
plants in the yard. A hand- 
some fan palm with vine-covered 
trunk is the central figure. 
Between clipped low hedges a 
straight board walk leads to 
the house, which is a simple 
vine-covered cottage as retiring 
and mild-mannered as the man 
himself. Here he resides with 
his aged mother. For this 
mother and for his _ plants 
Luther Burbank lives. At the 
left is a small greenhouse ; and 
in trim rows and neat board- 
bordered beds are samples of 
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many plants with which he is 
working. 

The little place at Santa 
Rosa, however, has long since 
ceased to be Burbank’s chief 
experimental ground. It is 
small, and it is not free from 
molestation. His chief farm is 
in the open farming country 
at Sebastopol, several miles 
away, on the gentle slope of a 
low hill. Although no one 
lives on the Sebastopol place, 
depredators are unknown. If 
a berry or a flower hangs 
through the fence, even the 
little children do not touch it, 
for they have been told that 
these things are Luther Bur- 
bank’s. 

Altogether, Mr. Burbank has about fifteen 
acres, all of which are devoted to experi- 
mental work. Here he grows his plants, not 
in tens or in scores, but in hundreds and in 
thousands. He believes in great numbers. 
Thereby is there the greater chance of success. 
Not more than one plant in a million is worth 
introducing. Judged by present indications, 
perhaps the three most useful things that he 
has yet introduced are the Wickson and 
Burbank plums and the Shasta daisy. 

There are two elements in plant-breeding— 
making the plant to vary, and selecting and 
improving the best of the variations. One of 
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the most fruitful means of making plants 
vary or “break” is to cross them. Thereby 
are their customary characters upset. In a 
wholesale way, Burbank crosses his plants. 
From an entire tree he will pick such propor- 
tion of flowers as would be likely to fall from 
natural causes. The remainder, numbering 
hundreds, he will cross. Before the flower 
opens he cuts off the petals. Thus the bees 
are not attracted, and they have no foothold. 
Then he applies the pollen with a free hand. 
This pollen is usually collected the day before 
from flowers that are picked and dried. All 
the seeds resulting from the cross are sown. 
Of a thousand seedlings, a dozen may be 
promising. These are saved, and perhaps 
they are crossed with some other plant. 
Again the seeds are sown; and thus the pro- 
cess continues until a desirable form is secured, 
or until it seems to be futile to carry the ex- 
periment farther. The judgment as to what 
‘ : Eee ews —~ will likely be good and what bad is the very 
THE ORIGINAL BURBANK PLUM-TREE core of plant-breeding. In this judgment 
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Burbank excels. Not to many men is given 
this gift of prophecy. Burbank calls it in- 
tuition. He cannot explain it any more than 


‘another man can explain why he is a good 


judge of character in human beings. Long 
experience and close observation have directed 
and crystalized this faculty of his, until it is 
probably as unerring as such faculties can be. 

Burbank loves all plants. He has worked 
with fruits, vegetables, flowers, grains. A 
strange plant in the fields at once attracts his 
attention and he tries to cultivate it, even 
though he may not know its name. His 
flowers and other quick-maturing things are 
usually grown in long, scrupulously tilled rows. 
Fruit trees have so long a period from seed 
to fruit that cions are taken from them when 
one or two years. old, and these are grafted 
into the tops of bearing trees. Thereby he 
secures fruit sooner. In one tree there may 
be scores of kinds of fruit in bearing. Of 
most fruits he expects the graft to bear in 
two or three years from the seed. At the 
same time he may allow the original seedling 
to remain, thus securing two scts of the same 
plant with which to work. The fruit trees 
are planted very close in rows, and as soon as 
any plant proves to be worthless it is re- 
moved, and another may be planted or grafted 
in its place. The rows soon come to be col- 
lections of the most unrelated curiosities. 

Mr. Burbank no longer makes any serious 
effort to keep a written record of his crosses. 
He remembers the parentage. In many cases 
he applies the pollen of two or more kinds of 
plants to one flower. He does not know which 
pollen will “take.” Neither does he always 
remove the stamens from the crossed flowers, 
as we are always advised to do in order that 
the plant may not be self-pollinated. In prac- 
tice he finds that this precaution is usually 
unnecessary, for the pistil is likely to refuse 
pollen from the same flower. When the seed- 
lings come ‘up, he can tell what the cross was ; 
or if he cannot, it matters little, for he is not 
making his experiments primarily for the pur- 
pose of accumulating scientific records but in 
order to obtain definite results in new varieties. 
Yet, so careful and acute are his judgments 
that one places great confidence in his con- 
clusions as to parentage; and many times he 
makes crosses with every scientific precaution. 
I must confess I was skeptical as to the ex- 
istence of the “ plum-cot,” or the cross between 
the plum and apricot; but now that I have 
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seen many of the trees in bearing I am fully 
convinced that he has produced plum-apricot 
hybrids. The marks of plums and apricots 
are too apparent in the fruits and trees to be 
doubted. — 

Mr. Burbank gets unusual hybrids because 
he crosses great numbers of flowers and uses 
much pollen. He is skilful in the technique. 
He also dares. He has no traditional limi- 
tations. He knows no cross that he may not 
attempt. He has not studied the books. He 
has not been taught. Therefore he is free. 
The professor of -horticulture would consider 
it beyond all bounds of academic and botanical 
propriety to try to cross an apple on a black- 
berry; but Luther Burbank would make the 
attempt as naturally as he would dig a new 
lily from the fields. 

Perhaps the plums have received a greater 
share of Mr. Burbank’s attention than any 
other kind of plant. New plums are growing 
on his place literally in thousands. A number 
of them have been introduced. The most 
striking thing in these plums is the stoneless 
prune, not yet perfected. He has great num- 
bers of trees of them. Many of these trees 
are now in bearing. I have examined this 
fruit from tree after tree. All the fruits were 
perfectly stoneless, although the small meat 
or kernel still remains. ‘These pitless prunes 
are of many sizes and qualities. Much yet 
remains to be done for them, but the fact that 
the pits have been bred out is most encouraging. 

Just now, Mr. Burbank is giving great 
attention to various kinds of amaryllis, and he 
has some remarkable forms. To me, however, 
his new daisy makes a strong appeal, because 
it seems to be a flower for the common people 
everywhere. He has bred these daisies on a 
colossal scale, and from the thousands of 
plants he has now selected a strain which has 
been introduced as the Shasta daisy. It isa 
good plant and he has chosen a fortunate name 
for it. These daisies have been bred, he tells 
me, from crossings of the common field daisy 
of the east with a daisy of Europe and another 
of Japan. The plants are hardy, profuse 
bloomers, and continue to flower through a 
long season. The flowers are about four inches 
across, white with a yellow eye, with rays in 
several rows, the form somewhat cupped with 
elevated rim, and they are borne on very long, 
stiff stems. Rhubarb, callas, roses, California 
poppies (he has a red one), blackberries, lilies, 
sedums, columbines, golden-rods, walnuts, mim- 
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ulus, apples and dozens of other groups are 
now receiving attention. 

It is Mr. Burbank’s natural desire for ex- 
periment that has led him into this novel and 
delightful work. Of books he has few and 
there are not many that could help him. 
Darwin’s “ Variation of Animals and Plants” 
has been his chief inspiration, and he has much 
of the spirit of the great master. Gray’s 
“Lessons” and “Field, Forest and Garden 
Botany” have been his chief guides in tech- 
nical botanical matters. He secures his liveli- 
hood from the new varieties he sells to seeds- 
men and nurserymen, but his experiments are 
so extensive and he tries so many things for 
the mere zest of it, that he does not make 
money. His realinterest in his work is not 
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pecuniary: yet he deserves well of worldly 
goods, and some philanthropist could render a 
good service to mankind if he would endow 
this experimental garden and allow its pro- 
prietor to devote his whole energy to research. 
The best fruit-growers of California prize Bur- 
bank’s work and are confident that his 
varieties will win. In visiting his place, 
one feels regret that scientific record is not 
being made of these rich experimental results. 
Mr. Burbank shares in this feeling, and he 
would welcome any careful and sympathetic 
student who should essay to make a per- 
manent record of the work as a contribution 
to scientific knowledge. His place is an ex- 
periment station of the best type. His work 
makes for progress. 
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ARE RESCUED FROM A LIFE OF DISORDER 


BY 


LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


UMANE, reformatory, at once scien- 
H tific and sympathetic, and always 
profoundly interesting is the prac- 
tical working of the system in New York 
City whereby boys that have been convicted 
- of some misdemeanor are put on_ parole. 
The parole is substituted for the prison with 
such remarkable results that a true way to 
reforming youthful delinquents has been 
found. It is full of suggestion, too, of an 
educational kind. 

To understand it you should go to the 
Court of Special Sessions on that particular 
Friday morning in the month which has been 
set aside for receiving the reports of the boys 
that have been released on parole. You will 
find on the Bench at least three of the five 
Judges of Court, the room filled with the 
usual visitors, witnesses, lawyers, policemen 
and prisoners, among them the boys who 
have been summoned to listen to the reading 
of their reports. Upon the character of 


these reports depends their future—the re- 


newal of their paroles, the suspension of their 
sentences, or their imprisonment in punish- 
ment for the misdemeanors for which they 
were originally convicted. The spectator is 
altogether without sensibility who is not pro- 
foundly impressed. 

I was present on one of these Friday 
mornings. Nearly one hundred paroled boys 
were there. Each lad in turn came forward 
as his name was Called and took his place 
alone before the bar. Mr. David Willard, to 
whom all parole cases are now referred by the 
Court, sat in the witness chair, his hands full 
of papers. The first boy who came up had 
well-brushed hair and clothes, and a high 
white spotless collar. Mr. Willard read from 
one of the papers that this boy had been on 
parole for two months, working with his old 
employer, the man from whom the boy had 
stolen. No further complaints had been 
made, and the boy during his probation period 
had been both honest and industrious. The 
Court suspended sentence, the presiding 
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Judge announcing to the lad his freedom and 
his chance to become an honest citizen. And 
the boy turned away, a free individual, his 
shoulders thrown back, his head lifted. None 
of us who saw him will ever forget him as he 
disappeared through the door. 

Then there came a boy with a well-scrubbed, 
shining face, unmistakably of parents from 
the north of Europe. He had been on 
parole for a month, hard at work in a position 
which Mr. Willard had found for him. Al- 
though convicted of stealing, he had been 
surrounded from his childhood by bad asso- 
ciates, especially by evil influences at home. 
He had been trying to resist them, and his 
employer had no complaint to make. The 
Court renewed his parole for another month, 
the presiding Judge counselling him in earnest 
tones to remember how much depended upon 
himself, that though his task might be harder 
than that of other boys with better homes, 
his victory would be the greater when he 
finally saved himself. 

Sometimes a report showed that a boy had 
been careless on parole, shiftless about his 
work, not as industrious as he might have 
been, or that he had been guilty of another 
misdemeanor, but was now determined on a 
better course. Whenever an inclination of 
good conduct was reported, the Court paroled 
the boy for another month, always with 
words of admonition, the lad being asked if 
he realized that he was still a prisoner of the 
Court, under its jurisdiction, and that he had 
been out on probation solely because the de- 
sire had been to help him help himself ; or 
the boy was told that so good looking a boy 
was wanted as a Citizen, not as a Criminal ; or 
again it was solemnly urged upon him when 
confronted by a new temptation to stop and 
recall what it would mean to him to stand 
before the bar for a second time a prisoner, 
the prospect of long confinement confronting 
him. The Court became at these moments 
both counsellor and guide, almost parental in 
its attitude—no stern justice here, inexorable 
in its mandates, but a wise and benignant prin- 
ciple caring more for the welfare of humanity 
than for the enactment of any mere techni- 
calities of the law. 

Sometimes, however, Mr. Willard’s report 
was bad. The boy had not worked, nor given 
any account of himself, either in person or 
by mail; he was idle, unmanageable, mis- 
chievous, stubborn, bent on evil ways. When 
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such a boy goes out of court his arm is held 
by a policeman; and he is sent for six 
months or more to the penitentiary or to 
some penal institution, to be subjected there, 
with his close contact to men and boys worse 
than himself, to influences almost sure to 
make him a criminal for life. 

The establishment of this Parole System 
has been brought about by several causes, all 
working together for a common end. The 
Court itself felt the need of a better order. 
The Public Education Association had worked 
but a little while among the boys of the 
tenement house districts before recognizing 
the necessity of a better method of dealing 
with juvenile delinquents. And Mr. David 
Willard, who since 1896 has had the boys of 
the Tombs School under him, has bent every 
energy toward the accomplishment of the 
same purpose. 

The Court of Special Sessions tries all 
boys arrested for misdemeanors. Boys under 
sixteen when arrested in New York are sent 
at once to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, to be retained there 
until brought to trial, when this Court com- 
mits them to an institution, discharges them, 
or returns them to the custody of their 
parents. This ends the jurisdiction of the 
Society. But for boys over sixteen there was 
until lately nothing except the common jail as 
a place of detention, nothing except the peni- 
tentiary as a place of punishment. For the 
benefit of these boys, then, the law was 
amended, and when Mr. Willard volunteered 
to take under his charge as an experiment, 
boys between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
two-or-three, who had been for the first time 
convicted of misdemeanor, the Court turned 
them over to him, paroling them instead of 
sending them to the House of Refuge, or im- 
prisoning them, or suspending sentence. 
During the course of the year there are some- 
times as many as fifteen hundred of these 
boys arrested, at that susceptible age when, 
as one of the Judges said to me, “A few 
days in the Tombs will act as a corrective, 
while a few months imprisonment will ruin 
them for life. Once let a boy get into the 
penitentiary and his hope for redemption is 
small. He must be saved in the first instance 
or not at all.” 

“And the results?” I asked one of the 
Judges. “The results!” he answered. “ You 
remember some of these boys. How nice 
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they were, what promising faces they had. 
Had we no parole system we should have 
been obliged to send many of them to prison. 
We could not even have suspended their sen- 
tences. In such cases, what chances would 
they have had? Fora boy convicted of steal- 
ing in a department store could not have been 
taken back under suspended sentence. The 
example to the others would have been bad. 
But with the parole system the condition 
is Changed. He goes back to prove himself.” 
The Public Education Association, of which 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer is president, 
maintains a school for the boys detained in 
the Tombs prison, known as the Children’s 
House. Here Mr. Willard lives, and here, 
when other means of refuge fail, he brings 
some of the boys on parole, keeping them 
under his personal supervision until he can 
find employment for them. This house is 
now an independent settlement supported by 
the contributions of a few persons interested 
in Mr. Willard’s work. Another and quite 
distinct committee, of which Mr. Evert Jansen 
Wendell is the chairman, raises the funds for 
the support of the Probation work, which 
like the Tombs School, has no city aid, nor 
any association with politics. The boys are 
looked after, investigations have to be made 
and positions sought, although Mr. Willard’s 
work in their behalf is altogether voluntary. 
One of the Judges said to me: “The 
Parole System is excellent when a disinter- 
ested man like Mr. Willard is in charge of the 
boys, a man who will make them toe the 
mark; who is honest and conscientious, and 
who does the work because he wants to help 
them. The moment that such a position as 
his becomes subject to political appointment, 
or a salaried office, that moment it becomes a 
dangerous weapon. A political appointee in 
such a place might easily open the way, for 
instance, to the blackmailing of parents.” 
Mr. Willard began to think of the necessity 
of a parole and probation system after he 
had been but six months at work in the 
Tombs School. He discovered from investi- 
gating the stories told him by the boys, that 
many boys, who might have been convicted 
of certain offences, needed discipline of quite 
another kind. Thus, a lad of fourteen, ar- 
rested on the Bowery for disturbing the peace 
with a loaded pistol, was discovered not to be 
an incipient highwayman, but a drunkard. 
His mother had eloped with another man, 
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and his father was a day laborer, always away 
from home. Again, a young man of twenty- 
two, convicted of petty larceny, was also 
proved to have been intoxicated at the time 
of the theft. Upon investigation it was dis- 
covered that he had a wife and children de- 
pendent on him for support. To imprison 
such a man for a first offence, or even to send 
him to some institution for six months, would: 
have meant the destruction of the home. To 
have turned such a man adrift on the other 
hand, which is practically what a suspended 
sentence means, would have been to leave him 
without guidance. It is here again that the 
value of the Parole System comes in ; for the 
boy is made to account for his whereabouts, 
either by visits to Mr. Willard or by daily 
postal cards. He is made to feel not only 
that a certain moral force is exercised over 
him, but that he has a certain morality ac- 
count to render on his part; that his offence 
has not been condoned, but that an oppor- 
tunity for reformation has, through the 
clemency of the Court, been extended to him. 

When you ask Mr. Willard what the 
results of the system have been, he will tell 
you that out of a hundred and thirty cases 
brought up for trial, one hundred and five will 
be kept out of prison, allowed to go home 
instead of being sent to some penal institu- 
tion. Out of this number, at least eighty- 
five will prove themselves worthy, and will 
enter upon a self-respecting career. The 
other twenty will go to jail. There is a 
pecuniary saving to the city’s exchequer in 
each case of success of two dollars a week, 
that amount being the sum set apart for the 
support of its criminals. But in this pecun- 
lary saving no one with whom I talked seemed 
particularly interested. It was the saving to 
the State of boys with good possibilities, the 
saving of boys to themselves, the making of 
good citizens, that always appeared as the 
object in view, no less among the judges than 
among the laymen. 

Prevention proves to be far better with 
most boys than punishment. Many learn for 
the first time that they really have respon- 
sibilities to meet as young Americans and 
future citizens of the republic. A _ boy is 
always the better for feeling that he has, 
of his own free-will, reformed his life. And 
if he is willing to make a second trial he is 
worth more to the community on the streets 
than behind the bars. 
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[We print this article for its interest as a real experience. But if, as the author says, America has never produced 
any really great author, and such a one would not be appreciated for years if he did appear—his publisher who used 
“ typewriter girls ” for first readers was a man of common sense and good judgment.—ED.] 








ERHAPS a reply is due from a typical 
unknown writer to some erroneous 
statements in the article by “ A Pub- 

lisher’s Reader,” in the April number of THE 
Wortp’s Work. 

He asserts that the “author” as yet un- 
published believes that his manuscripts are 
not read; but that in fact “ every manuscript 
submitted ts given a chance’? because pub- 
lishers sometimes make fortunes from first 
books, whose writers are not in a position, 
as famous “authors” are, to demand heavy 
royalties. He says that such books as “ David 
Harum” and “Eben Holden” must be ac- 
cepted, or the publisher will lose a quarter of 
a million dollars. Stress is laid on the “fact” 
that it is easy for “fair work” to “pass 
muster ;”’ but it is added that not more than 
one manuscript in a hundred is worthy—so 
these “unavailables”’ serve to produce the 
‘‘infinite relief, the sensation of actual ex- 
hilaration, that invades the Reader of Many 
Manuscripts when he realizes that here at 
last is something good.” “The next wrapper 
may uncover the chef d@’euvre.”’ And when 
the “ New Man” for whom “every house is 
searching,” is discovered, “a hundred clash- 
ing presses” will print his books, and money 
will be advanced to him while he creates 
books. 

Special attention is asked to his statement 
that, somewhere, an unpublished “author” is 
working on a story soon to be “ the literary 
sensation of the year.” 

And he insists, no doubt with reason, that 
the average unknown “author” is sure to 
have his manuscript rejected. Indeed, that 


“author” is shown to be doomed, and justly, 
as he enters the publishers’ office, to occupy 
the position of Sterne’s Ass, which said: 
“Don’t thrash me; but if you will you 
may.” 

But he does zo¢ state that no real “ New 
Man” has been “discovered”? by any pub- 
lisher’s reader, either in America c. England, 
during the last twenty years, and that no 
really great writers have ever been produced 
in America. Indeed, if such a writer were 
to submit a manuscript to the average pub- 
lisher’s reader, the chances would be very 
remote that its merit would be recognized. 
Even the “commercial” merit of the “suc- 
cessful” books is often not realized by pub- 
lishers’ readers. If a “sensation of actual 
exhilaration”’ was experienced by the six sets 
of such readers who caused six publishing 
houses to reject “David Harum” before it 
was accepted by a seventh, such condemna- 
tions of the story. were not proof of alleged 
“exhilaration” on the part of such six sets of 
readers. For they caused it to be refused by 
reversing their thumbs; their employers lost 
money, wailed, and reprimanded their readers 
for lack of perspicacity and taste. 

Seventeen publishers rejected “ Lorna 
Doone.” “Innocents Abroad” is another 
book which, I believe, was rejected by several 
publishers. “Mr. Barnes of New York” was 
rejected by about every publisher in the 
country ; yet the American News Company 
sold many thousands of copies when the book 
was finally published at its writer’s expense. 

The anonymous writer of this article con- 
fesses to having been guilty of writing a book, 
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which has just been published. His experi- 
ences with the publishers and their readers 
may be of interest; and certainly they dis- 
prove the assertion that publishers cause all 
manuscripts to be examined. 

To please an only child, the writer’s book 
was slowly written during a period of 
five years; it was revised seven times. 
Several hundred dollars were expended, buy- 
ing black-and-white drawings for the story 
from an artist in Europe. When the manu- 
script was ready, a writer of national reputa- 
tion was asked how a publisher for the book 
could be obtained. Here is some of ‘the 
cynical advice by that writer : 

“Take the advice of Punch to those who 
contemplate getting married: Don’t! You 
will not find a publisher unless you pay him 
enough to cover cost of publication. Why? 
You "are unknown as a writer! You say 
you have no friends, influence or acquaintance 
with publishers. You will fail, and justly, for 
you cannot possibly have any real message 
for the world, and your book can rightly be 
judged as unworthy without even an examina- 
tion. The world has produced a scant dozen of 
really great writers. The Prophets, the Four 
Gospels, and, most wonderful of all, the 
Sermon on the Mount—all these are in a 
class by themselves. Yet people read them 
and the Psalms like religious parrots—blind 
to their grandeur. . But tell me what three 
profane writers are greatest.” 

“ Homer, Shakespeare, Dante,’ I replied. 

“True! but what have they really done for 
humanity? Read Ruskin’s terrific arraign- 
ment of them in his lecture on ‘ The Mystery 
of Life,’#which you will find in ‘Sesame and 
Lilies.’ So what possible excuse have obscure 
you for writing? You have an itching to 
be called an ‘author,’ for ‘fame,’ and for 
earning money with your pen. But you have 
no longing to help humanity by writing, much 
less supreme faith that you can do so. Work 
for others, feed people, clothe them, relieve 
distress, minister to want, and you will be 
great and noble; but do not write for pub- 
lication. Try rather to be one of the few 
who form the real literary world, and read 
only classics. Expect next to nothing from 
American authors, known or unknown, and 
less from publishers who have both eyes on 
the main chance of making money, as they 
serve hasty-pudding books to a public which 
has a depraved literary taste. Thus writers 


and publishers are blocking the way for the 
advancement of the world’s real books. 
Charge them with this, and they call you a 
common scold; “but the truth remains.” 
These statements were disheartening ; but 
eight duplicates of the writer’s manuscript 
were simultaneously placed in the hands of 
eight publishing houses for examination by 
their readers. This was not a violation of 
any rule of ethics, for it was to be a case of 
sale to the highest bidder if bids were made— 
no contract or proposition being submitted to 
publishers, but merely the manuscript for 
preliminary approval or rejection, a mutually 
satisfactory contract to be hoped for later. 
Thirty-two publishers “examined” the 
manuscript in two years. All refused to 
publish it. They were located as follows : 
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This does not include two publishers who 
sent my manuscript to readers whom I con- 
sidered incompetent, and of whom I therefore 
asked its return. Neither does it include 
publishers who refused to become responsible 
for the safety of the drawings, and were 
asked to return them. 

Note, now, the error of the statement: “If 
you submit a manuscript it will be read.” 

Six of these publishers returned the story 
with the specific statement that it had not 
been examined. Five others added to that 
statement, that it had not been examined 
because “it is of a kind we do not publish.” 

In other words, over thirty per cent. of the 
publishers rejected a carefully typewritten 
manuscript, revised seven times, with about 
eight hundred dollars’ worth of black-and-white 
pictures, w¢thout examination! This was the 
way they were “looking” for the possible 
“ New Man!” 

The following action was taken by the 
twenty-one other publishers : 

Six rejected the story because it had failed 
to pass each of four readers with the approval 
of all. ; 

Four rejected it because its writer would 
not furnish them money to cover cost of 
publication, and then give them all money 
receipts from sales of the book! Two of 
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these four seemed hurt that what they called 
a “reasonable” suggestion was rejected by 
the “unknown writer.” 

Four rejected the story because the writer 
refused to buy enough copies of the book 
when printed to cover their statement of cost 
of publication. 

And seven rejected the story for the 
specifically stated reason that its author was 
unknown, so the book would be “an uncertain 
commercial venture, in spite of any merit it 
might have.” 

All the publishers treated the writer with 
the utmost courtesy ; in all cases they softened 
the unwelcome fact of rejection by kind 
words of deprecation and regret. But some 
were very frank. One New York publisher 
said to me: 

“You will not get your book published 
unless you pay for the cost of the plant, and 
not then if it is so bad that a publisher would 
be ashamed to have his imprint seen on. it. 
Why? Your obscurity and lack of influence 
make your manuscript impossible. Become 
famous or infamous before you write. Sink 
a Spanish fleet, marry a great heiress, get 
yourself arrested or tortured—anything so 
you will be talked about, and are in the public 
eye. Then I will gladly publish inanities 
from you, rather than really worthy work 
from any unknown genius. You may be a 
great writer; the chances are a million to one 
you are not; and if you were, your book 
would probably be a failure as a cash venture.” 

A few of the publishers showed me written 
opinions of the story by readers; two or 
three even gave me the names of their read- 
ers. But I already had lists of the readers 
for nearly all the leading publishers. Some 
have asked me how I obtained the lists. They 
were offered to me bya “literary bureau,” 
and I paid a small sum for them. I made no 
use of these lists except twice, when I with- 
drew the manuscript from publishers who had 
sent it to men as first readers whom I con- 
sidered incompetent. In each case I knew 
within a few hours that the manuscript had 
been sent to an incompetent reader, and the 
information was volunteered or furnished to 
me by persons whom I advised that I did not 
wish it. 

One member of a leading publishing 
house read my story aloud to his wife and 
daughter. All three recommended it for 
publication. Another member of the firm 
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read the first ten pages after he had been to 
the theater, and had secured a late supper of 
deviled crabs. He rejected the whole story. 

I now make a statement which has been 
questioned as manifestly a mistake. With 
utmost emphasis I assert that a prominent 
publisher (not one in New York) told me 
that as not one manuscript in a hundred was 
accepted, he could not afford to pay a really 
competent judge to wade through the mass 
of chaff to get the single kernel; therefore, 
he was obliged to rely largely on his type- 
writer girls as first judges of stories. He 
added that it was “oo bad to have to give up 
jifty cents or a dollar to the girl for her verdict 
that the story was unavailable.” 

Think of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter” 
in the hands of such a reader, earning her 
dollar and deciding, as first judge, that the 
manuscript would not “do!” 

Men in charge of the illustration “ depart- 
ments” for prominent New York magazines 
had pronounced the drawings for my book 
“first-class.” Yet every publisher regarded 
them with disfavor—the usual phrase being 
that “they did not impress.” A great pub- 
lisher from London rejected the manuscript 
on sight “because the head of a horse in one 
of the pictures is awful!” Of course his 
true reason was that the writer was unknown ; 
but the reason given was worthy of Thack- 
eray’s Bungay. ; 

Two publishers advised me that the story had 
passed three of their readers, while a fourth 
one had rejected; and added that if he also 
had approved, it would have been returned to 
me anyhow. They did not answer my queries 
why, therefore, they had taken the trouble to 
have the manuscript examined at all. 

One New York publisher lost the manu- 
script for ten days. A Chicago publisher held 
the drawings tor ten days after writing me 
they had been shipped to me. Nearly all 
violated written promises to decide by a date 
specified. Over a dozen held the manuscript 
two weeks longer than the date fixed by them- 
selves for a return. Six held it a month, and 
three six weeks, longer than the return dates. 
So it will be seen how vital it was to use sev- 
eral copies of the story, instead of one, while 
seeking preliminary approval. 

Three publishers wrote me much the same 
thing, saying that if I would write a story 
like one by Dickens or Thackeray, they would 
print it! I hold these letters. 
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Five desired to see the illustrations before 
seeing the manuscript. Six said they must 
see the manuscript first. Two or three ad- 
vised me orally that they really did not 
know what to do, so rejected to be “on the 
safe side.” One who had already agreed to 
sign a contract, finally said he must first send 
it to “a shrewd old fellow over in Boston.” 
This Boston party advised the publisher to 
reject unless he was sure the book would “be 
a financial plum.” He refused it. 

All this time I was receiving circulars from 
“literary bureaus” offering to revise (for a 
consideration) and “perfect” the story, and 
get me a publisher. They said they “stood 
between the author and the publisher.” I 
did not notice these circulars. I also had 
three offensive callers, loth to give their names 
and addresses, who offered me “influence” 
with a publisher for pay. They were shown 
out of my rooms. 

About six hundred lines of rhymes were in 
the story—most carefully revised, and edited 
by a thorough expert on poetical composition, 
and writer of several standard school-books 
on English. A Boston woman “visiting New 
York” called on me, said she had acted as a 
reader of my story for a Boston publisher, 
and wanted to revise the rhymes in it, for 
pay. She showed me a copy of her alleged 
written opinion; and I made the following 
extract from it, an amusing example of cheap 
pedantry : 


“The poems in it are without rhythm. In 
forming the trochees, cesura, anapest and iambus 
seem to be unknown to the writer. Euphony 
and alliteration are neglected. One of the poems 
should have each stanza close with an Alex- 
andrine. In short, the verse is not acatelectic.” 


Yet here is an extract from a written opin- 
ion by a New York reader, shown to me by 
his publisher employer : 

“The poems are very fine; indeed, they are 
so much finer than the prose of the story proper 
that it seems very unlikely they could have been 
written by the same person.” 


A Boston publisher said his readers called 
the prose “simple in style, flowing, worthy, 
with remarkably good sequence of incident.” 
A Chicago publisher’s reader reported that the 
story “broke off and compelled the reader to 
go to other scenes and incidents—a fatal 
defect.” 





These contradictions by readers could be 


considerably extended. I close mention of 
them by citing a Philadelphia reader’s opinion 
that there was too little of a certain line of 
incident in the story, and that of a Chicago 
reader that there was too much. 

After two years of great effort, and regard- 
ing difficulties as merely obstacles to be over- 
come, I had found little but discouragement, 
and had a lot of letters to and from publish- 
ers which exceeded the story itself in bulk. 
I was thinking of submitting the manuscript 
to publishers in England, when it dawned 
upon me that perhaps I could do for Amer- 
ican publishers what I did not believe they 
were in my case doing for themselves—that 
is, submit the story to undeniable literary ex- 
perts and famous scholars. So I placed a 
duplicate of the story in the hands of each of 
two writers of national reputation, and said: 

“What you charge pays you liberally for 
examination of this manuscript, and writing 
an opinion of it. Be sure to condemn it if 
you must, for then I wish to suppress the 
book and escape ridicule. I rely on you to 
protect me. But if you approve, you must 
write and sign an opinion accordingly, and 
give me full authority to say to any publisher 
that you stand by what you have said in 
praise.” 

Both these experts praised the story. One 
declared it was “very charming ;” the other 
said it would “take a high place among books 
of its kind.” 

Armed with these letters, I invaded the 
offices of a prominent publisher whose readers 
had already condemned the story, and said 
that I was not prepared to listen with much 
patience to opinions by his readers, when I 
held two written opinions by acknowledged 
writers and scholars that the story was 
meritorious. The long quest for a_pub- 
lisher ended—the adverse decision was _re- 
versed, a very favorable contract was signed 
—the book is on sale. My prayer is that very 
few copies will be purchased, but that after 
some years, its sales will become larger ; 
otherwise I shall know the book is unworthy. 

I ask readers to see from citation of opinions 
by two experts about other books, how little 
the average publisher’s reader can judge of 
the merits of a manuscript. 

Poe’s analysis of the mental processes by 
which “ The Raven” arrived at completeness 
proves him to have been an exceptionally good 
judge and writer of poetry. Yet this lecturer 
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on “The Poetic Principle,’ and writer of 
“The Raven” and “The Bells,” says in an 
elaborate review of Horne’s epic poem 
“ Orion :” 

“Its beauties are supreme.” “The description 
of Hell in ‘ Paradise Lost’ is altogether inferior in 
graphic effect, in originality, in expression, in the 
true imagination, to these magnificent, these un- 
paralleled passages.” ‘An exalted sense of art 
Jor whith we look in vain in any other poem.” “In 
all that regards the loftiest and holy attributes of 
the true poetry, ‘Orion’ has zever been excelled ; 
indeed, we feel strongly inclined to say that it 
has never been egualied.” ‘One of the noblest, 
if not the very noblest poetical work of the age.” 
(See essay on R. H. Horne.) 


Poe himself italicized the words as shown 
in these quotations. Yet grim time “ grinding 
slowly, -but with exactness,” has demonstrated 
that “Orion” is little more than rhymed 
sleight and tinsel. Probably not one per cent. 
of the reading public ever heard of Horne or 
his poem. 

And before me is a typewritten copy of 
Carlyle’s “Signs of the Times,” first pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review in 1829. 
This copy had been made by a colored boy in 
a New York railroad office merely for prac- 
tice on the typewriter. But, in a spirit of 
malicious mischief almost criminal, he changed 
its title to “ Reveries of a Recluse,” and sent 
it as an original essay by himself to a famous 
publishing house in New York. And here 
before me*is the letter from that house, say- 
ing the returned essay is unavailable. Upon 
this manuscript — also before me—is an 
unerased endorsement in pencil by the pub- 
lisher’s reader, now dead, but yet well known 
here and in England. It reads as follows, 
over his initials : 


“The work of a pompous pedant who cannot 
punctuate or capitalize.” 


‘Now, if Poe was so mistaken about Horne’s 
epic, and this other notable writer proved him- 
self to be a shallow connoisseur by speaking 
so arrogantly of what is known to be a classic 
English essay, what more than guess-work can 
be the judgments of the incapable, underpaid 
and overworked readers for the modern pub- 
lishing houses, wading through dreary manu- 
script rubbish, all bad, looking for “the 
literary sensation of the year?” They 
simply cannot and do not judge well. Even 
Emerson called Hawthorne’s stories “mere 
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mush,” and Hawthorne styled Emerson’s 
books “muddy philosophy.” Then what 
worthy work can be expected of the bizarre 
and nondescript lot of publishers’ readers— 
college tutors, decayed ex-editors, faded gen- 
tlemen wearing long hair for appearance and 
economy, truculent Sludyers, unsuccessful 
writers who have sunk to professional readers, 
or busy newspaper men who sample a manu- 
script as a grocer would a firkin of butter, by 
reading a few sentences in the middle? And 
typewriter girls ! 

Of course, it seems absurd that publishers 
with millions invested in books should have 
such readers. Let those who think my 
words are extravagant and incorrect recall 
their many unsuccessful publications and 
reconsider before they condemn. Their ex- 
cuse and dilemma lie largely in the further 
fact that no quartette of readers, no group of 
literary men, not even the world without 
lapse of time, can tell whether a book will be 
an addition, real and permanent, to the 
world’s scant but inexpressibly precious store 
of real literature. I mean by literature books 
of poetry and fiction, not books by specialists 
on art and science. 

Perhaps this quotation from Carlyle will 
make this more clear; he is speaking of this 
very subject of real and false writers and 
books : 


“The heavenly Luminary rises amid vapors: 
star-gazers enough must scan it with critical tele- 
scopes; it makes no blazing, the world can 
either look at it or forbear looking at it; not till 
after a time and times does its celestial, eternal 
nature become indubitable. Pleasant, on the 
other hand, is the blazing of a tar barrel; the 
crowd dance merrily round it, with loud huzzah- 
ing and universal three-times-three, and, like 
Homer’s peasants, ‘bless the useful light ;’ but 
unhappily it so soon ends in darkness, foul, 
choking smoke, and is kicked into the gutters, a 
nameléss imbroglio of charred staves, pitch-cin- 
ders and vomissement du Diadble!” 


This is true today. So our best reviews 
keep asking: ‘“ What will be the next craze 
in fiction?” For the public will scan a mush- 
room book, believe in paid-for praise of it by 
magazine or newspaper, and exchange plaudits. 
This is the public which delights in cheap 
antithesis and tawdry sparkle, horrors, swash- 
buckler heroes mouthing passions torn to 
rags, mawkish sentiment, strut and pose 
without meaning, stale epigram, dissection of 
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processes and states of human decadence, the 
public which went wild over “ Trilby,” and 
has all but forgotten her. 

One more statement of my estimate of the 
average publisher’s reader. If that “ inspired 
idiot,’ Oliver Goldsmith, could send the first 
manuscript of his classic story “The Vicar of 
Wakefield ” to an American publishing house, 
their readers, seeking for “the sensation of 
the year,” could be absolutely trusted to con- 
demn jit. Probably it would reach a second 
reader, who would yawn, puff his cheap cigar, 
summon the tired powers of his “mind,” 
wave his long ears, and report : 

‘ “This is rather commonplace. It lacks 
sequence ; the interest flags. There is not 
enough ‘suspense,’ and the story lacks har- 
mony as a whole. The incident of the boy 
selling a horse for a lot of green spectacles is 
rubbish, improbable, and should be removed. 
Worse, it is a palpable imitation of two other 
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stories. It is strained in its sadness, too in- 
sipid and goody-goody in its pictures of 
domestic life. It hasan offensive zmsouciance ; 
its incidents lack verisimilitude.” 

Then the publishers, acting on the opinion 
of two first readers, would return the manu- 
script to Mr. Goldsmith, with the usual polite 
note that rejection did not imply lack of 
merit. 

But suppose the story were accepted and 
the book actually published. Nothing is more 
certain than that it would not sell well. Verily 
it would not be “the literary sensation of the 
year,” nor the “latest fad.” Its worth would 
dawn slowly on the world; with lapse of years 
its perennial nature would be recognized. 

And what then ? 

Only real literary men would read it. Not 
two per cent. of the reading public of to- 
day has ever read, much less joyed over, 
Goldsmith’s exquisite story. 


THE BEST PLAN TO SAVE MAGAZINE 
LITERATURE 


BY 
M. B. CORSE 


shall I bind them? Everybody comes 

face to face with this question. ~To 
keep them unbound is impracticable. They 
are no sooner thrown away than you recall 
something that you wish you had kept. To 
bind them and to keep all their contents loads 
up your book-cases with much merely epheme- 
ral matter. I have devised a system that is 
a compromise; and for my own needs it 
solves the problem. It has become, also, a 
recreation. 

At the end of each month I take the maga- 
zines apart and rearrange the material in 
temporary covers. Much material is rejected. 
If an article is uninteresting to me I consign 
it to the waste basket. We are each interested 
in different things and it is not probable that 
any two of us would put the same value on the 
same material. It is entirely practicable, how- 


Sos I throw away my magazines or 


ever, for anyone to pursue the method on the 


same general lines, preserving what he likes 
under such titles as suits his fancy and reject- 
ing the rest. 

As the result of last year’s work I am at 
present sending to the binder volumes with the 
following titles:—South African War, Short 
Stories, Historical Incidents, Biographical 
Sketches, The Stage, and the following novels: 
Dr. North and His Friends, A Bicycle of 
Cathay and The Isle of Unrest, Eleanor and 
The Mantle of Elijah under one cover, and 
Watson’s Life of the Master, Morley’s Life of 
Cromwell and Dr. O’Meara’s Talks with 
Napoleon under one cover. 

The volume on the South African War con- 
tains three hundred and fourteen pages and, 
while necessarily fragmentary in character, it 
contains much interesting matter about that 
tenacious struggle and in such shape that it 
can be easily referred to. 

The volume of Short Stories was the most 
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difficult of all to compile, not because of the 
scarcity of material but because of the abun- 
dance of it. There was so much more than 
could be bound in one volume without disre- 
garding the very object I sought to accomplish, 
namely, keeping the weight within convenient 
limits. The material was gone over many 
times and story after story reluctantly put 
aside until the volume was reduced to about 
six hundred pages. It would have been better 
perhaps to reduce the size still further. It 
contains the very best, according to my taste 
and judgment, of the short stories which have 
appeared during the year. 

I find those short story collections very 
popular. Rapid readers dispose of the current 
magazines by the eighth or tenth of the month 
at latest and they then find these bound 
copies very convenient to fall back on. All 
of the stories are well worth reading a second 
time, and, indeed, the second reading is often 
more entertaining than the first. One of my 
friends in questioning the usefulness of the 
undertaking said that he had read them all as 
they came out and that it was hardly worth 
while reading them again. At my sugges- 
tion he took one of the volumes home for 
perusal. When he returned it he frankly 
admitted that he found many very interesting 
stories that he had not read before. 

The volume on historical incidents is valu- 
able both from the standpoint of the general 
reader and as a reference book. It contains 
such articles as “The Sherman-Johnston 
Convention,” “An Unwritten Chapter in 
American Diplomacy,” “The Montgomery 
Race Conference,” “The Last Days of the 
Confederate Government,” (and other articles 
of that series) “The Greatest of World’s 
Fairs,” “The Galveston Tragedy,” “The 
Great Hoboken Fire,” “Slave Trade in 
America,” and others which it was thought 
could be put in this class. In selecting these 
articles much latitude was allowed, and fre- 
quently I was sorely perplexed as to whether 
certain articles properly belonged here. It 
requires several years to compile a volume of 
this kind, because such articles do not occur 
very frequently. Sometimes the whole 
month’s output will contribute only one or 
two articles. “The Volume of Biographical 
Sketches” is encyclopaedic in character. It 
contains articles on prominent public men of 
both the past and the present. Some of the 
sketches are of General Chaffee, Rudyard 
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Kipling, William Henry Seward, Daniel Web- 
ster, Mark Hanna, Vice-President Roosevelt 
and Mr. William Jennings Bryan. They are 
taken as they come and arranged alpha- 
betically. When the volume reaches a 
desired size it is bound, whether at the expira- 
tion of one, two or three years. Such a volume 
will contain in quickly available shape infor- 
mation, at least about the prominent men of 
the present day, which it is not easy to obtain 
from other sources. 

Finally we come to the serial stories. I 
was much impressed with the statement in an 
article on this subject which appeared several 
years ago, entitled (I think) “ What Td Do 
with Old Magazines,” that the serial stories 
were rejected because they were usually pub- 
lished afterward in book form. The question 
of cost seemed to come in for no considera- 
tion at all. I continued to preserve them. 
It will be noticed that I saved nine serials. 
To buy them in book form would cost, after 
allowing for all discounts, not less than fifteen 
dollars. Now there are people to whom 
fifteen dollars is not entirely a trifle. 

The cost of binding is seventy-five cents 
per volume, with something extra when the 
titles are unusually long. Four lines are 
usually allowed, with an additional cost of 
fifteen cents per line for all in excess of that. 
From this it will be seen that the fifteen dol- 
lars’ worth of books is secured at the small 
cost of two dollars and eighty-five cents, for 
only two of the volumes would exceed the 
limit. 

The great advantage of the method is that 
the material is got in available form at little 
cost of either money or energy. While it is 
my custom at the end of each month, when 
the magazines have been read by the mem- 
bers of my household, to take them apart and 
rearrange the material, it sometimes happens 
that I am not able to touch them for several 
months or that I am interrupted before I 
have finished with them. Therein comes the 
convenience of the method; no _ particular 
amount of work has to be done at any given 
time. The material is simply put aside in 
some safe place until a more opportune occa- 
sion presents itself for resuming work. It is 
generally better to rearrange while one has 
fresh in one’s memory the contents of each 
article and can recall it ata glance. If one 
waits too long, considerable time may have to 
be consumed in glancing through the various 
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Rear Admiral Ropiey D. Evans gives us in 
his “Recollections of Forty Years of Naval 
A Sailor’s Life” an extremely interesting auto- 
Log biography, and also illuminating in- 
formation concerning our Navy, past and present. 
It is the record of a born fighter and commander 
—prompt, resourceful, resolute, instant in resent- 
ment, a bad enemy, an ardent and militant 
patriot, yet enduring and self-restrained when 
necessary. A Virginian by birth, he entered the 
Naval Academy zéa Utah, fighting Indians on 
the way, and took the Union side in the Civil 
War. He was desperately wounded at Fort 
Fisher, and saved his legs in hospital at the 
point of his revolver. Crippled by his wounds, 
he was invalided by the surgical staff, which had 
failed to amputate, and got back on the active 
list only by a special act of Congress and the 
evidence of fitness by hard service. He saw 
the decay of the old Navy, and assisted at the 
birth of the new. He commanded the Yorktown 
in Valparaiso harbor, in hourly danger of destruc- 
tion, while the issue of peace or war with Chili 
was being decided; policed Behring Sea 
when trouble with Great Britain seemed 
imminent; attended the impressive ceremonies 
at the opening of the Kiel canal; and 
commanded the /owa during the war with 
Spain. The record is one of loyal and honor- 
able service rendered often at critical and trying 
times. (Appleton. $2.50 net.) 


With no attempt to treat the larger considera- 
tions of the Boer War, JAMEs BaRNEs gives here 
TheGreat 2 graphic personal narrative of events 
War Trek in South Africa as he saw them at 
close range. Mr. BARNES went out to the war 
as correspondent for the Outlook and the McClure 
News Syndicate, and later, when Julian Ralph 
was injured at Karree, took the latter’s place as 
correspondent for the London Daddy Mail. His 
story of the war is fascinating, vital, full of vivid 
color—a brilliant, realistic panorama of the 
English advance from Modder River to Pretoria. 
It throws, too, some curious side lights on dis- 
puted questions of fact. (Appleton. $1.50 net.) 


The seventh in the Harpers’ series of Ameri- 
can novels is a tale of strenuous railroading in 
The Manager Michigan, with the usual love com- 
oftheB.&A. plication and the not unexpected 
strike. Mr. VauGHAN Kester has caught with 


some skill the local color of the Northwest, and 
has drawn his characters with an individual touch 
Though the style is 


that makes them vital. 
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journalistic, the plot haphazardly constructed 
and melodramatic—for Mr. KEsTER has much to 
learn in the technique of novel-writing—the 
book contains for those who take pleasure in an 
unvarnished tale the elements of an afternoon’s 
enjoyment. (Harper. $1.50.) 

Mr. FREDERIC Emory has written a melo- 
dramatic story of love and the war-time that holds 
A Marylana one’s interest from first to last. Mr. 
Manor Emory has drawn a particularly good 
hero and a vividly bad villain. The book has 
many structural defects, and in places seems 
strained to unreality. But that the story is in- 
teresting no one will deny. (Stokes. $1.50.) 


A story built up on one impossible event, with 
two passable characters whom one rather likes, 
The Puppet two very bad ones whom one greatly 
Crown dislikes, and a dozen mediocre people ; 
with less action than is usual in this class of 
novel; and a most unsatisfactory end. This is 
“The Puppet Crown.” But Mr. MacGratu 
escapes severe criticism for a poor story through 
his great cleverness in writing pretty English. 
Daintiness in his choice of words and a most 
pleasing smoothness go far toward making one 
forget the shortcomings of characters and plot. 
(Bowen-Merrill. $1.50.) 


There is so very little actual knowledge of the 
science of entomology that Dr. L. O. Howarp’s 
book “The Insect Book,” should be 
of great help and interest to teachers 
and students—the more so since the author is an 
unquestionable authority upon the subject. The 
work is a very thorough and painstaking account 
of the North American insects, exclusive of 
butterflies and moths, and bears the mark of 
much thought and labor. The addenda is un- 
usually complete. Special mention should be 
made also of the illustrations which, including a 
number of colored full plates, assist the value of 
the book greatly. (Doubleday, Page. $1.50.) 


“Nature Biographies” is an attractive and 
useful little book comprising a series of essays 
Setere and chapters (several of which have 
Biographies appeared and attracted attention else- 
where) upon the lives, habits and being of the 
commoner and more frequently met with species 
of moths, butterflies, grasshoppers and other in- 
sects of a like nature. It is to be particularly 
commended for the reason that unlike the majority 
of such ‘works it is simply and untechnically 
written, and so is not only easy to understand 
and instructive, but pleasant to read as well. 


Insect Book 
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The illustrating, by photography, is good. The 
author, CLARENCE Moores WEED, is a well-known 
authority upon entomology. (Doubleday, Page. 
$1.50.) 

Captain H. H. P. Deasy, a British army 
officer, has added to the stock of geographical 
knowledge by his surveys in this ex- 
tremely difficult and inaccessible re- 
gion. Having carefully prepared him- 
self for the work of an explorer, he began in 1896 
a series of expeditions, at his own expense, the 
narrative and results of which are now presented 
in a bulky and abundantly illustrated volume, with 
map and appendices. The book is a sober and 
modest account of scientific observations made 
under great difficulties, and will most interest 
other geographers and scientists. It does not 
enter into the political question which Russia’s 
advance in Central Asia has raised. (Longmans. 
$5.00 net.) 


In Thibet 
and Chinese 
Turkestan 


Miss Aucusta FooTrE ARNOLD, who attempts 
to tell us “how to know” the seashore, almost 
pa frightens off the amateur by formidable- 
Sea-Beach at looking classifications bristling with 
eiitiaiaead scientific technicalities and unfamiliar 
words. But persistent search reveals a wealth of 
interesting information, much of it related with 
charm, concerning the sea-weeds, sponges, corals, 
worms, starfish, sea-urchins, lobsters, crabs, clams 
and numerous other shell dwellers found on the 
beaches of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, a 
difficult task well done. More than six hundred 
illustrations are the most popular feature of the 
book. (Century €o. $2.40 net.) 


A book well named and all that it pretends to 


be. Mr. WALTER J. TRAVIS, in addition to being 
Practical the champion of the game in America, 
Golt . is the most thorough student of golf 


that we have ever had in this country. He has 
the ability to express himself clearly. His book 
is for advanced players and is the most valuable 
contribution to the literature of golf ever published 
in this country. (Harper. $2.00 net.) 


G. Serci, Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of Rome, presents in this book an 
The English version of his theory that 
Mediterranean the original European stocks which 
sai settled in the Mediterranean basin 
came from Africa, not from Asia; that Greece, for 
example, got its religion from Egypt and not from 
India; and so on. He bases his assertions on 
the similarity of the physical anthropology of the 
present Mediterranean and the past African races. 
Professor Sergi thinks that the Asians came 
after the Africans; and that Indo-Germanism 
must be taken with a big grain of salt. His book 
is one for the student. (Scribner. (Imported.) 


$1.50.) 
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Dr. L. O. HowarD, chief entomologist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has 
prepared a very full, timely, and 
interesting volume on these pests. 
The work is at once scientific and practical, for 
it not only gives the results of the most recent 
investigations, which have established results of 
world-wide importance, but also tells how civilized 
communities may protect themselves against mos- 
quitoes and the diseases which they propagate. 
This is a book which everybody ought to read, 
and which anybody can understand. Not only 
the comfort but the health of thousands of homes 
may be promoted by taking to heart its lessons. 
(McClure, Phillips. $1.50 net.) 


Mosquitoes 


Mr. Isaac R. PENNYPACKER is the author of 
this, the fourth volume in the Great Commanders 
General series, in which the winner of Gettys- 
Meade burg, the most critical battle of the 
Civil War, is characterized. The official War 
Records form the basis of the narrative, but 
many other sources of information concerning 
the military movements described have been 
studied. There are a number of diagrams 
and maps, but not nearly enough to make fully 
intelligible the very detailed accounts of the move- 
ments of the troops. The book seems very 
conscientiously prepared, but is not particularly 
readable. (Appleton. $1.50.) 


Mrs. ST. JULIAN RAVENEL has prepared an 
excellent biography of her father, the memory of 
whose services has perhaps withdrawn 
too completely into the background 
with the lapse of time. A prominent 
figure in South Carolina political and social life 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
he represented that State in Congress from 1811 
to 1822, and was one of the leading figures there. 
He was a fine example of the old school of 
Southern gentlemen, and in his day a rival as 
well as close friend of Calhoun. (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.50.) 


Mr. EpmMonp KELLY, late lecturer at Columbia 
University, gives this title to the second volume 
Individualism of his “Government, or Human Evo- 

lution.” The standpoint is ethical. 
Collectivism The concept of justice demands a 
social order in which all men shall have, as nearly 
as possible, equal opportunities and equal burdens. 
Human evolution is -taking place in an artificial 
environment, which can be modified by intelli- 
gence; society is a construction, not an organism. 
Natural evolution by selection is unjust to the in- 
dividual, and tends to perpetuate base rather than 
noble types. 

From this starting point the author examines 
individualism and collectivism as rival theories of 
government. Individualism, with private property 


Life and Time 
of William 
Lowndes 
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as its instrument, has on the whole worked badly ; 
competition is the enemy of justice. The main 
purpose of collectivism, on the other hand, is to 
strike at the root of selfishness. It would 
alleviate the worst evils from which society suffers 
—pauperism, prostitution, crime, war. Toward 
it society is slowly moving, and it is not, as its 
opponents say, impracticable. 

The book is thoughtful, well written, and re- 
strained in tone; but its assertions are often 
amazing, and it cannot at all be said to establish 
its main contention. (Longmans. $2.50.) 


Sir Martin Conway, greatest of mountain 
climbers, explored in 1898 and 1900 a part of the 
The Bolivian Cordillera Real, in the least known 
Andes region of South America. His most 
perilous achievements were the ascent of the great 
peaks of Illimani and Sorata, both over 21,000 
feet high. Possessing the power of vivid and 
picturesque description as well as the spirit of 
restless observation of whatever falls in his way, 
he has written a most entertaining book, which 
combines adventure, scientific information, and 
much that is of interest concerning the natural 
resources and the industrial, economic, social and 
political conditions of the little traveled regions 
through which he passed. (Harper. $3.00 net.) 


Professor JAMES Epwarp LERossIGNOL is the 
author of this careful, intelligent and up-to-date 
discussion of perhaps the most impor- 
tant subject which now occupies public 
attention. Beginning with ancient and 
medieval monopolies, he takes up in succession 
guilds, exclusive trading companies, patents and 
copyrights, and so arrives at the pressing and 
difficult questions of present importance involved 
in municipal, railway and capitalistic monopolies. 
In the case of the first two the author leans 
toward private ownership with public control. The 
fairness with which both sides of every question 
are presented is conspicuous. (Crowell. $1.25.) 


“JULIEN GoRDON” publishes a volume of 
feigned love-letters, with “The Passion of Love” 
for sub-title, on which the reader 
whose appetite for these decoctions is 
not yet stated may feast to the full. But the honey 
has much more than a suspicion of glucose. 
(Appleton. $1.50.) 


Mr. JULIAN RALPH tells how four of the war 
correspondents with Lord Roberts’ army under- 
War’s took, at the General’s request, to 
Brighter Side publish a newspaper for a month at 
Bloemfontein in the spring of 1900, after the cap- 
ture of the town by the British forces. It was a 


Monopolies 
Past and 
Present 


His Letters 


labor of love on their part, and an arduous one 
at that, for “copy” was scarce and the editors 
were busy. But campaigning is not without its 
lighter humors, as the numerous articles from 
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“‘ The Friend ” here republished testify. Kipling 
and Conan Doyle are among the contributors. 
But the book is more than amusing; from it can 
be gleaned a good deal concerning the conditions 
in the city at the time. (Appleton. $1.50.) 


Miss ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER’s vol- 
ume of short stories takes its title from the first 
one of the collection. They have a 
pleasant, if somewhat — superficial 
cleverness, and give an effect of novelty rather 
than originality, due to a sublime disregard for 
the probable. In character conception the author 
is far from strong, and the pathetic, where it is 
introduced, is overworked, but the readers of 
“Concerning Isabel Carnaby ” do not need to be 
told that with Miss Fowler one is at least always 
sure of entertainment. (Appleton. $1.50.) 


Mr. Francis WuiTING Hatsey sets forth in 
this book the results of careful and prolonged 
study of the history of Central New 
York, from the first coming of the 
white man to the end of the eighteenth 
century. The main interest centres about the bor- 
der struggles precipitated by the Revolutionary 
War. By the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768 the 
north and south line between the English and In- 
dian territory was fixed, about as\far west as where 
Rome now stands. Across this line, after the revolt 
of the colonists, swept the devastating invasions 
of savage redmen and more savage Tories, which 
resulted in the bloody battle of Ohiskany and the 
Wyoming and Cherry Valley massacres. The 
whole story is most interesting, and Mr. Halsey 
deserves the thanks of all interested in American 
history for having told it so well. Maps and 
illustrations add to the value of the volume. 
(Scribner. $2.50 net.) 


Mr. Epwin Asa Drx, the author of “ Deacon 
Bradbury,” has written another story of country 
Old Bowen’s life. Its motive and treatment are 
Legacy moral, its people are the everyday 
country novel people, its descriptions good. But 
the typical novel of typical American rural life is 
becoming monotonous in its frequency. With all 
its affected genuineness this sort of novel is not 
always—indeed not often—real. Of its type, this 
one does very well, however. (Century Co. $1.50.) 


Sirius 


The Old 
New York 
Frontier 


Mr. E. W. TownseEnD, who has always written 
genuinely of the east side and the tenement dis- 
Days tricts of New York, has in this novel 
Like These brought into conjunction the “ swamp” 
and the uptown district. A poor girl comes into 
a fortune and finally marries her rich uncle’s law- 
yer who is the typical story-book American, 
strong physically, mentally, morally. The people 
of the book who are most real are the tenement 
folk, Mrs. Cassidy, the twins, Micky, Mulgrave and 
the rest. (Harpers. $1.50.) 

















THE MONTH'S MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Reports from book-dealers in Louisville, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, Albany, New York, New 
Haven, Boston, Washington, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto, Rochester, Pitts- 
burg and Dallas, and from librarians in Hartford, 


BOOK-DEALERS’ REPORTS 


. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

The Puppet Crown—McGrath. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

Truth Dexter—McCall. (Little, Brown.) 

. Graustark—McCutcheon. (Stone.) 

. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. 
nalls.) 

7. The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 

8. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 

g. Penelope’s Irish Experiences—Wiggin. (Houghton, 

Mifflin.) 

10. Jack Raymond—Voynich. (Lippincott.) 

11. Like Another Helen—Horton. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

12. A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 
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13. The Turn of the Road—Frothingham. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 

14. The Aristocrats—Anon. (Lane.) 

15. In Search of Mademoiselle—Gibbs. (Coates.) 

16. Up From Slavery — Washington. (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

17. Ralph Marlowe—Naylor. (Saalfield.) 

18. The Tribulations of a Princess—Anon. (Harper.) 


19. Sir Christopher—Goodwin. (Little, Brown.) 
20. A Dream of Empire—Venable. (Dodd, Mead.) 
21. Monsieur Beaucaire—Tarkington. (McClure, Phillips.) 


22. Juletty—McElroy. (Crowell.) 

23. Valencia’s Garden — Crowninshield. (McClure, 
Phillips.) 

24. Sir John and the American Girl—Bell. (Harper.) 

25. Alice of Old Vincennes— Thompson. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 

26. Katherine Day—Fuller. (Putnam.) 

27. The Sea Beach at Ebb Tide—Arnold. (Century.) 


(Lippincott.) 
(Harper.) 
(Dodd, Mead.) 


28. Sister Teresa—Moore. 
29. Days Like These—Townsend. 
30. Every Inch a King—Sawyer. 


“The Crisis” is by far the most popular book 
of the month. In fact it was at the head of 
every individual list. Among the others, “ The 
Helmet of Navarre,” ‘Truth Dexter,” ‘“ The 
Visits of Elizabeth,” “‘ Like Another Helen,” and 
“ A Sailor’s Log,” are among the first twelve in 
each list, and after ‘“ The Crisis ” have, probably, 
the widest popularity. The total number of 
books appearing on both lists is thirteen. There 
are three books not fiction on the book-dealers’ 
list and four on the librarians’. 

On the book-dealers’ list, ““ The Visits of Eliza- 
beth ” has fallen back to make way for “ The 
Puppet Crown.” “ Alice of Old Vincennes ” has 
dropped to the bottom of the list, and “ Eben 


Jersey City, Springfield, Buffalo, San Francisco, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Atlanta, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, Minneapolis and _ Bridgeport, 
combine into the following composite lists show- 
ing demand for books : 


LIBRARIANS’ REPORTS 


. The Crisis—Churchill. (Macmillan.) 

The Helmet of Navarre—Runkle. (Century.) 

. Alice of Old Vincennes—Thompson. ( Bowen-Merrill.) 
. Eben Holden—Bacheller. (Lothrop.) 

The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay—Hew- 


lett. (Macmillan.) 
. Quincy Adams Sawyer—Pidgin. (Clark.) 
The Visits of Elizabeth—Glyn. (Lane.) 


A Sailor’s Log—Evans. (Appleton.) 

The Cardinal’s Snuff Box—Harland. (Lane.) 

. The Life of Phillips Brooks—Allen. (Dutton.) 

. Like Another Helen—Horton. (Bowen-Merrill.) 

. Truth Dexter—McElroy. (Crowell.) 

The Life and Letters of Thomas H. Huxley—Huxley 
(Appleton.) 
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14. Eleanor—Ward. (Harper.) 

15. Up from Slavery—Washington. (Doubleday, Page.) 

(6. Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip—Burmham. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) 

17. When Knighthood Was in Flower—Major. (Bowen- 
Merrill.) 

18. In the Palace of the King—Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

19. Uncle Terry—Munn. (Lee, Shepard.) 

20. Stringtown on the Pike—Lloyd. (Dodd, Mead.) 

21. Tarry Thou Till I Come—Croly. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 

22. The Octopus—Norris. (Doubleday, Page.) 

23. Babs the Impossible—Grand. (Harper.) 

24. In the Name of Woman—Marchant. (Stokes.) 

25. The Tribulations of a Princess—Anon. (Harper.) 

26. The Gentleman from Indiana—Tarkington. (Double- 
day, Page.) 

27. Penelope’s Irish Experiences—Wiggin. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) 

28. Jack Raymond—Voynich. (Lippincott.) 

29. Black Rock—Connor. (Revell.) 

30. Her Mountain Lover—Garland. (Century.) 


Holden” is gone altogether. “The Octopus” 
preserves its place unchanged. The true stories 
of Booker Washington and Admiral Evans con- 
tinue to rival in popularity works of pure fiction. 

The librarians’ list is fairly stable. Here, as 
in the other column, “The Helmet of Navarre ” 
is just as distinctly second as “ The Crisis” is 
first; but among the succeeding books, old 
public favorites like “Eben Holden” and 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer” do not yield, as in 
the book-dealers’ sales, to newer publications. 
“Truth Dexter ” makes its first appearance on 
the library list in the twelfth position. Few new 
books have attracted widespread attention with 
the exception of “ The Crisis.” 
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By-Products of Standard Oil 


T least one-third of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s product used to be wasted. Today 
the waste is manufactured into more than two 
hundred by-products. Nota drop is lost. The 
naphtha was burned as fuel in the works, and 
the tar was allowed to run off through waste 
pipes. Now the naphtha is worked up into dif- 
ferent grades of gasoline for all kinds of gasoline 
motors, engines, automobiles, naphtha launches 
and for use in the arts. Stove gasoline is used 
in enormous quantities—about fifty million gal- 
lons a year—particularly in the South and West. 
There it is carted through the streets in tanks 
and sold at six or eight cents a gallon. Here 
alone is a saving of approximately $3,500,000. 
Gas naphtha, too, is used in every large city for 
enriching water gas, and benzine with its thousand 
household and industrial uses. 

The tar products form a second and larger 
group. These are developed by distilling tar 
just as crude oil is distilled, only with special 
apparatus. Thus gas oil is made, which is used 
for gas-making purposes, particularly in England, 
where it is used to serve the same purpose as 
naphtha. A series of paraffine distillants are 
chilled and pressed. ‘This series includes wax, 
and the oil that is pressed out is made up into 
the so-called paraffine oils for lubricating pur- 
poses. There are scores of grades suited for 
every kind of machinery. Some are worked up 
into greases: car-grease, axle-grease and the 
rest. The refined wax is used to make wax- 
tapers, candles and eventually, even chewing- 
gum. The makers of chewing-gum, hair-oil, 
blacking, vaseline, headache powders, salves, get 
much of their material from the Standard Oil 
Company. ‘The wax is used also for preserving 
purposes, as air-tighting fruit, coating hams, etc., 
and for making waxed papers and wax for 
laundries. 

Manufacturers of paints and of dyes and 
varnish, instead of building scores of plants, look 
to the Standard Oil Company and its allied in- 
dustries for ingredients of their product. The 
acid used in the manufacture of refined oil 
Now it is sep- 


was allowed to run to waste. 


arated and stored up for use again, and the 
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refuse is turned into fertilizer. 
Now it is 


from the stills was allowed to escape. 
saved and burned. 

Altogether an extraordinary amount of useful 
material that was once cast away because it had 
nothing to do with the oil business, is turned 
into millions of dollars’ worth of profitable and 
useful commodities every year. These saved 
millions make it possible to ask only a com- 
paratively small price for the main staple. 
Naphtha and tar are worth more than oil, As 
much of these elements as possible is taken 
from the oil, which is thereby improved in quality 
as well as cheapened in price. 

It has come to a point today where a man can 
depend upon the twenty or more principal estab- 
lishments of the Standard Oil Company to fur- 
nish the asphaltum over which he rides to his 
home, the gasoline in the automobile in which 
he rides, the benzine that is used to clean the 
machine, the paraffine preparation with which 
his house has been painted to protect it from 
the weather, the paint on his doors, the oil on 
the hinges, the taper with which he lights his 
lamps, the blacking with which he polishes his 
shoes, the salve he uses to annoint a wound, the 
varnish on his table, the dyes in his carpet, the 
headache powder he may take after dinner, the 
materials with which he may paint a picture in 
his studio later on, if he chooses, and the candles 
that stand upon the mantel in his library. 


A Novel Revival of the Apprentice System 


N innovation of far-reaching industrial im- 
portance has recently been made by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works of Philadelphia. 
With the aim of turning out a class of technically 
skilful mechanics and mechanical engineers, the 
company has set up an apprenticeship system 
offering to boys and young men a chance to sup- 
plement their school training with two, three or 
four years’ experience in the locomotive works. 
In other words, the factory has become a school 
where graduates of high and grammar schools 
can learn a definite trade, where graduates of 
technical schools, such as the Lawrence Scientific 























School, Cornell, Columbia and the Massachusetts 
Institute can gain practical experience in me- 
chanical engineering, where, to consider the 
matter from another point of view, the services 
of a high grade of intelligent pupils inure to the 
benefit of the company. It is a system full of 
possibilities. Already the ‘American mechanic 
leads the world for all around efficiency : with 
any prevalence of apprenticeship systems such 
as this, the superiority of American over foreign 
mechanics would become almost overwhelming. 

The Baldwin apprentices are divided into three 
classes. The first is composed of grammar 
school graduates, who serve four years—usually 
between the ages of 17 and 21—at wages of 
5, 7, 9 and 11 cents an hour, and receive a 
bonus of $125 at the end of their period of 
service. They are obliged to attend night school 
three evenings a week, and study geometry, 
algebra, drawing and perspective, in order to 
be thoroughly familiar with the technical language 
used throughout the shops. The company, under 
contract to teach them the “ art and mystery of a 
trade,” provides that their work shall be changed 
with sufficient frequency to initiate each boy into 
all the details of his craft. The second class 
serve three years at 7, 9 and 11 cents an hour, 
and receive a bonus of $100. ‘The apprentices 
of this class are high-school graduates, but they, 
too, are obliged to take the technical studies of 
the night school for a part of three years; and 
they, too, learn a trade. The third class—the 
graduates of technical schools and colleges— 
serve for two years, not as apprentices but as 
employees, at 13 and 16 cents an hour. Their 
education, of course, is taken for granted. 

When the system is in full running order, there 
will be about a thousand of these apprentices, 
under the supervision of a well-known railroad 
man, Mr. N. W. Sample, formerly General Super- 
intendent of the Denver and Rio Grande. Mr. 
Sample not only oversees the boys and looks out 
that their work is changed often enough, but he 
also has regard for their health, attends to finding 
good boarding places, and, with an eye to morals, 
fidelity and efficiency, picks out the deserving for 
promotions. And promotions are not infrequent. 
Any apprentice whose capability makes him 
stand out above his fellows is sure of recompense. 
Recently a Columbia graduate, after working a 
month under Mr. Sample’s scrutiny, discovered 
that his pay envelope enclosed more money than 
his contract called for, and when he tried to have 
the error rectified, was told that his pay had 
been raised on account of his excellent work. 
This is a common occurrence; it is an essential 
part of the plan that efficiency shall be rewarded. 

The result is that many of the apprentices ex- 
hibit a very pronounced enthusiasm; they know 
that the firm for which they work, with its im- 
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mense plant, its nine thousand employees, its out- 
put of four complete locomotives a day, is 
composed of men every one of whom has risen 
to wealth and power from humble beginnings in 
the works, and with these rather remarkable ex- 
amples of business success before them, they 
show no lack of energetic earnestness: whether 
sons of puddlers in the company’s foundry or of 
Germantown bankers, they have a lively apprecia- 
tion, in the words of Admiral Evans, of the value 
of thirty seconds. Moreover, they are thoroughly 
democratic; all classes mingle on terms of 
equality. One day last spring a boy who had 
been taken ill was accompanied home by his 
benchmate—both of them in their grimy overalls ; 
and when the sick youth turned to enter his 
house, a luxurious mansion on_ Rittenhouse 
Square, his “ buddy,” who lived in a back street 
in Camden, halted in amazement. “Gee, Billy,” 
said he, “ Does your mother work here?” The 
apprentices are, then, typical American boys of 
all kinds; they will graduate from their appren- 
ticeship, the company hopes, a race of capable 
mechanics and engineers, ready for leadership in 
any quarter of the world. 

Only a few, obviously, will ultimately enter the 
works: if all became employees of the company 
the system would be paralyzed in short order ; 
for in full operation the school—for that is 
virtually what it is—will send out four hundred 
finished mechanics every year. In twenty years 
this institution alone will have provided the com- 
munity with eight thousand of these skilled 
workmen. Let other great industrial establish- 
ments adopt similar systems, and what will be 
the result? In case of strikes on a large scale 
there will be in existence vast reserve armies of 
trained men ready, if they desire, to fill at once 
even the most responsible places left vacant by 
strikers, some of whom, under present conditions, 
have a labor monopoly of the more complicated 
kinds of work. Extensions of the Baldwin plan, 
then, will have a decided economic significance. 


Building Houses from the Top Down 


T is no uncommon sight in a great city to see 

a tall building constructed literally from the 

top down, the upper stories completed before the 
stone for the lower stories has even been shipped 
from the quarries. ‘This curious phenomenon is 
due to the marvelous increase in recent years in 
the uses of concrete. Not only is the mixture 
employed for roadways, abutments, piers and 
sidewalks, but in the high buildings the founda- 
tions are made of it and the upper stories are 
moulded in it, even before the intervening courses 
of masonry are laid; pipes are made of it; 
bridges of concrete strengthened with steel— 
witness the new Goat Island bridge at Ni- 


agara—are growing more numerous; no forts are 
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built without it; tunnels and subways—the New 
York subway and the new East Boston tunnel— 
are concreted from end to end; and at Elizabeth- 
port, New Jersey, the Central Railroad is building 
shops, the walls of which are constructed by pour- 
ing concrete into wooden forms with spaces left for 
the windows. In every State engineering pro- 
jects are going on demanding the use of concrete 
in work that ten years ago would have called for 
brick, or stone, or wood. 

Trade has been affected by the new popularity 
of the old material. It has been affected notably. 
In ten years the production of cement, from which 
concrete is made, has grown with marvelous 
strides ; and it is still growing. In 1891 Amer- 
ican mills produced but thirteen per cent. of the 
cement used in the country; the two foreign 
firms, one English and one German, which were 
then the greatest in the world, with a total output 
of something over 1,000,000 barrels apiece con- 
sidered that a sale of 500,000 barrels apiece 
in America was very successful business. Now 
an American firm is the largest in the world 
with a yearly output of 3,500,000 barrels, prac- 
tically all of which is sold in the United States. 
Other firms bring the American production up to 
10,000,000 barrels a year. From the thirteen 
per cent. of 1891 the home output rose to sev- 
enty-four per cent. in 1899, and at the present 
time so little cement is imported—and that be- 
cause an unreasoning prejudice against American 
cement has not yet wholly died out—that it is 
easily offset by exports to South America, Aus- 
tralia, and the Philippines. “ Eighty-seven per 
cent. of our cement,” said a man thoroughly 
familiar with cement production, “ we were obliged 
ten years ago to import. Today our imports are 
inconsiderable; the tide is setting in the other 
direction. Ten years from now, I venture te 
prophesy, we shall be sending eighty-seven per 
cent. of our total output abroad.” 

Every State in the Union is productive of 
cement, and so great has been the demand for it 
that since 1898 new mills without number have 
been set in operation in various sections. Insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the process of production 
has been the cause of many failures—a number 
of mills in Michigan and several on the Pacific 
Coast were obliged to suspend—but the Pennsyl- 
vania mills have been uniformly successful, and 
in other districts the application of sound methods 
will no doubt remedy existent difficulties. Two 
companies have recently begun operations in 
California with good prospects. In the South 
there 1s some paying production. But for some 
time yet the Allentown district of Pennsylvania 
will continue to be the centre of the industry. 
The benefits of the new industrial manifestation 
will be widespread: the change from an un- 
favorable to a favorable balance of trade in 
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cement is an indication of prosperity; the in- 
crease in the use of a cheap and durable build- 
ing material means a growth in the wealth of the 
community. 


‘“‘ Lloyds ’’—Why England Holds the Shipping of 
the World 


O centre of business activity in this busy 
century is more important to the commer- 
cial interests of the entire world than “ Lloyds ” 
in London, and one might say also the social in- 
terests ; and yet it may well be doubted if the 
average newspaper reader could state, in the 
most general way, what Lloyds is, although “ In- 
sured at Lloyds,” “ Classed at Lloyds,” “Re- 
ported at Lloyds,” are common phrases. 

Lloyds cannot be defined; it is too far-reach- 
ing, too many-sided to admit of such summary 
treatment. Like a great personality, it must be 
seen from many view-points to be understood. 
Ask a Londoner where Lloyds is, and he might 
point you to a part of the Royal Exchange where 
the offices are—an immense place equipped with 
every known device for the keeping of records, 
and for handling and dispensing the information 
which is always pouring in from every part of the 
world. Should you walk through these offices 
and see the happiness some sailor’s wife finds, 
when she is told that her husband’s particular 
“Mary Ann,” of all the “Mary Anns” afloat, 
had that day arrived safe in port, on the other 
side of the world, with “all well on board ;” or 
inspect the immense volumes wherein a record of 
most of the ships on the seas is kept ; or watch 
while some merchant is paid insurance on his 
lost cargo—if you should see all this, you might 
feel that you had seen Lloyds; and so you had, 
but not all. 

Make a visit now to the office of some ship- 
owner, and ask him to tell you of Lloyds. In 
reply he might hand you the paper he was read- 
ing as you came in, and, sure enough, in its head- 
lines you would find the word “Lloyds.” He 
might tell you that this paper, Z/oyds’ List, is 
the oldest paper in existence, except the London 
Gazette, and explain that in its columns is pub- 
lished a chronicle of the movements of ships in 
every quarter of the globe; that there one can 
find stories of collisions, arrivals, departures, 
captures in war, victories, defeats, ships spoken, 
ships launched and ships lost. Or your inform- 
ant might suggest a trip to some shipyard 
nearby, where his steamer was undergoing repair 
and introduce you to Mr. , “of Lloyds.” 
You would very soon discover that Mr. 
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“of Lloyds,” was a very important character in 
that particular locality. You would be informed 
that the repairs then in progress on the steamer 
would not be considered as satisfactory until 
they had been approved by this gentleman, and 
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that it was he who would determine her “class 
at Lloyds;” and her “class at Lloyds” is a 
very important item in a ship’s character, tor on 
her standing there depends the amount of prem- 
ium to be paid on the insurance on the ship her- 
self and on that on her cargo as well. Perhaps 
you would be told that he had been made sole 
arbiter of all differences that might arise between 
the repairer and the owner in the course of the work. 

Then, returning to his office, the merchant 
might give to you in brief the history of that par- 
ticular steamer or any other ship afloat, from the 
laying of her keel to the present time, by refer- 
ence to “ Lloyds’ Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping.” This book could be called the 
“Social Register” of ships, and is of great use 
to every one interested in shipping or marine in- 
surance. It is constantly employed by marine 
underwriters in fixing their premiums upon insur- 
ances affected by them on ships and cargoes; in 
fact, the rating it gives a ship is most conclusive 
evidence of her present condition as to repair 
and seaworthiness. 

During the Forty Years’ War, when it seemed 
as if English spirit must break under the succes- 
sion of defeats that the English arms were expe- 
riencing on land and on sea, Sir Francis Baring, 
M.P., and John Julius Angerstein, two of the 
great names in the history of English commerce, 
suggested that the members of Lloyds meet and 
discuss the situation. It was the largest meeting 
in the history of the society up to that time, and 
was not equaled in the following seventy-five 
years. It was decided by this meeting “that, to 
set an example to the public bodies throughout 
the United Kingdom * * * * and to our fel- 
low-subjects of every class * * * * independ- 
ently of our individual contribution, the sum of 
$120,000 be appropriated for this purpose.” 
“This purpose,” they said, “was to hold out 
every encouragement to our fellow-subjects who 
may in any way be instrumental in repelling or 
annoying our implacable foe.” 

They sent out an appeal that “the mite of the 
laborer, combined with the munificent donation 
of the noble and wealthy, shall be the best 
pledge of our unanimity.” When their work 
was completed the committee at Lloyds found 
that they had raised and expended $3,150,000. 
To Lloyds the English nation gave the credit of 
the “ Patriotic Fund,” and as much for the abil- 
ity with which the Fund was expended as for the 
generosity of the society and that of the individ- 
uals among its members who contributed of their 
time and money to raising it. It is interesting to 
note here that similar work has been done by 
the Lloyds of today during the South Afri- 
can war. 

It is the members of Lloyds we have to thank 
for the lifeboat, for it was their sagacity, fore- 
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sight and generosity that gave Henry Greathead, 
the inventor of the first life-saving boat, an 
opportunity of proving the value of his ideas, 
and, having seen the possibilities of the boat, the 
committee at Lloyds managed the building and 
installing of these boats on the coast of England 
until at last their usefulness was fully demon- 
strated, and the National Lifeboat Institution 
assumed control of the system that Lloyds had 
established. It took Lloyds twenty years to 
convince the ministers at Whitehall that the life- 
boat system was worthy of government support. 

The articles of incorporation of Lloyds state 
the objects of the society to be: (1) Marine 
insurance by members of the society. (2) Pro- 
tection of the interests of the members of the 
society in respect of shipping and of cargoes. 
(3) Collection, publication and diffusion of intel- 
ligence and information with respect to shipping. 

“ The Committee for Managing the Affairs at 
Lloyds’ ” have practically nothing to do in their 
official capacity with marine insurance. They 
merely regulate to some extent the methods em- 
ployed by the members in carrying on their 
underwriting business. 

Not all the members of Lloyds are underwrit- 
ers. Men join the society for other reasons than 
because they are interested in marine insurance, 
although a majority_of them are marine under- 
writers, and it is said that the society is custo- 
dian and trustee of over $14,500,000 deposited 
by members as security for their credit. 

With regard to the second object of Lloyds, it 
has established an extensive system to protect 
the underwriters from fraud and to aid them in 
case of loss. A part of this system is the “In- 
telligence Department,” which has been founded 
to carry out the third object of the charter. 
This department received last year 89,000 tele- 
grams and 100,000 letters. It has agents on 
every coast in the world, and has established sig- 
nal stations throughout the world to facilitate the 
aiding of vessels in distress and to secure early 
news of arrivals. 

Here then is a corporation which has taken 
the world as its field of operation ; that has made 
its name and its power a by-word on every coast ; 
that is in touch through its agents with every 
port of the globe; that has tabulated the whims 
of ocean and tempest on its charts, or the causes 
of wrecks, and has measured and rated most of 
the ships afloat. Here is a corporation not the 
creature of a day nor the creation of a promoter, 
but an organization which has been evolved from 
the commercial system of England, and which, 
like that system, finds its beginnings in the 
usages of the Hanse merchants of the steel-yard 
and the Lombards of Lombard street. Here, 
also, is a corporation which men respect and 
honor not only for the power it wields in the 
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world of commerce, great as that power is, but 
also for what it has done in doing good to man- 
kind. 


A Week of New Inventions. 


ETWEEN 500 and 600 patents are issued 
in this country every week, and the total 
number since the establishment of our patent 
system is close to 700,000. This vast number 
of patents stands plainly enough for a most im- 
pressive aggregate of improvements, chiefly of a 
mechanical character. It is interesting to nfake 
note of some of the most recent inventions. 

Let us confine our attention for a moment to a 
single week—that ending on the 23d of last July. 
During that week there were patents granted on 
a combined talking and picture-exhibiting ma- 
chine, on a machine for cutting articles from 
sheet material, on an overseaming and also an 
overedze stitching attachment for sewing ma- 
chines, on a machine for filling cans and on a 
miner’s lamp. By way of novelties ingenious 
men contrived a bowling alley pin with elastic 
air spaces around it, so that when a ball strikes 
it one hears only a dull thud instead of a crash; 
a machine for cutting green corn from the cob; a 
machine for ironing the edges of collars and 
cuffs or other starched articles—which ought to 
yield a fortune—and_ non-heat-conducting finger- 
holds for removing and elevating lamp chimneys, 
surely a necessary thing. Other things that 
were patented were a non-explosive oil can, a 
stay for tripods, a vaporizer for explosive en- 
gines, an automatic electric stop for elevators, a 
lock for cigar or other boxes, a device for wash- 
ing carriages and a car fender with a cushion 
attachment. 

One feels a kind of wonder at the sight of this 
list, which seems a thing of the imagination, a 
catalogue of the conveniences in a world created 
by a romancer. For instance, the bowling pins 
seem too good to be true. Then the machine 
for ironing the edges of starched goods, the non- 
heat-conducting fingerholds and so on! Mr. 
Wells, the fantastic novelist, never conceived bet- 
ter things than these. 

They are real enough, however, and some of 
them are likely to meet with the success that 
they deserve on the market. But they represent 
only a small part of the inventions patented in 
July; and they are not any more unique than 
some of the others, than the closet door, for ex- 
ample, which is in reality a folding bedstead ; or 
than the piano-violin, or the swimming shoe, or 
the non-refillable bottle, or the golf club in 
pieces, or the basket attachment for desks—an 
invisible waste basket. These and other odd 
ideas seem to fairly throng from the brains and 
fingers of our clever countrymen. 

There appears, in fact, to be few big things 


occupying the new spaces in the Patent Office. 
There are plenty of coffee pots, ore-dryers, sad- 
dles, lifeboats and hat fasteners. And there is 
the usual number of cash registers, which seem 
to have attracted an astonishing amount of atten- 
tion from inventors in all parts of the country, 
and motors and systems of electrical distribution 
and filters. Without these one would remark 
something missing from the Official Gazette. 
Occasionally, indeed, some entirely new thing 
appears—like the Murray page-printing tele- 
graph, described elsewhere in this number ; but, 
on the whole, as one might expect, the inventions 
are of the small, serviceable kind, to which every 
one gives a willing welcome. 

The great inventors solved the great funda- 
mental problems, but it does not follow that the 
inventors of today are small ones. One need 
only consider airships and wireless telegraphy to 
be convinced of that. 


A New Link With Asia 


TRANS-PACIFIC cable has become a 
necessity, and the necessity for it will 
grow as our expansion in the East assumes its 
true proportions. National pride, too, now comes 
to the assistance of the project; for it is im- 
probable that Americans can see Canada and 
Australia connected without entering into a 
rivalry. If two English colonies can be con- 
nected across the Pacific, why then surely Amer- 
ican colonies and the United States can and 
must be. Work on the cable between Canada 
and Australia is already under way. 

The result of the surveys of 1891 and 1899 
was to reveal an excellent route. The first ocean 
stretch, according to these surveys, extends from 
Monterey Bay, California, to Honolulu—over 
two thousand miles. Fortunately, many of the 
difficulties of this stupendous distance are nullified 
by the contour of the ocean bed, which could not 
lend itself more admirably to the project. A 
curiously-formed natural lane, three hundred 
miles wide, and with no formidable currents or 
obstructions, offers a safe location for any number 
of cable lines. Westward from Honolulu the 
route deflects to the northwest to the Midway 
Islands, and then to the southwest to Wake 
Island. By following this irregular deflection it 
is possible to take advantage of a series of ocean 
hummocks, corresponding to telegraph poles, and 
to skip the tremendous depths south of -the 
Midway Islands. From Wake Island the route 
proceeds to Guam in a stretch of 1,293 miles; 
and from Guam to Manila, 1,350 miles away. 
The route between San Francisco and Manila is 
altogether 6,807 miles long. It is, indeed, 
gigantic, but the benefits of a cable would be 
every bit as gigantic. 

It is estimated that the cost of making and 
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laying the cable with equipments would amount 
to $8,500,000. 

Just at this present time the Government 
would probably be most benefited. It now pays 
$2.25 a word on messages from Manila, which is 
only a slight reduction from $2.40, the regular 
rate. On particularly pressing messages, as, for 
example, the one announcing the capture of 
Aguinaldo, the rates run up as high as $7.10 a 
word. If the rebellion were to last forever a 
cable would be a superb investment for the Gov- 
ernment merely from the point of view of saving 
tolls on military messages. And commercially a 
.direct cable would be of incalculable benefit con- 
sidering that commercial messages to the Philip- 
pines must now traverse the Atlantic, the Medi- 
terranean, the Red Sea, the Indian Ocean and 
the Eastern shores of Asia. It is not, however, 
entirely a question of communication between 
San Francisco and Manila, but far more between 
the Great West and the Great East. 

If there is any way to vitalize the Orient it is 
to connect it with our own electrically active and 
impulsive life. There are now 1,225 separate 
ocean cables, aggregating in length 175,000 
miles of wire, yet there is no line across the 
Pacific. We plainly have an opportunity to 
confer on ourselves and on others a mighty 
boon. 


The Value of a College Training 


O much has been said concerning the value of 
a college education that the following selec- 
tions from a college student’s letters possess a 
certain significance, though, patently, they give 
testimony regarding but a single isolated case. 
The student who wrote the two letters is a junior 
in one of the leading engineering schools of the 
country, engaged for the summer in an engineer- 
ing office in the West. Both letters were written 
recently to a friend in New York City—the 
second following the first after an interval of a 
week. They are self-explanatory : 


FIRST LETTER 


“T have worked just one week now with so 
many practical difficulties to confront that I be- 
lieve I am wide awake for the first time in three 
years. Chopping trees, pulling down fences, 
driving stakes in a sloppy and miserable marsh, 
I have little time to think, but evenings when I 
review the day’s work, I wonder if there isn’t a 
glimmer of sense in the opinions of these 
Schwabs and Colers who deny the value of a 
college education. From what I havegseen, I do 
not believe that a man who goes it civil en- 


gineering as a profession, after four years at a 
Scientific School, is any better off than the man 
who goes into it as a trade, without any college 
Most of the men in our office 


education at all. 
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are not college men, but fellows who have worked 
up from rodmen after a year or two at high school. 
For a college man to pass them would be ex- 
tremely difficult. They have picked up in the 
office enough mathematics to serve them, and in 
the time when a college man would be studying 
German and French, advanced mathematics, 
electricity, boilers, mechanical drawing, and all 
the odds and ends of a scientific course, these 
men have confined themselves to just the things 
they need, and have, therefore, become specialists, 
able to do their work with the greatest smooth- 
ness. Ifa boy wants to become a civil engineer, 
I am beginning to think, he had better go into it 
as a trade as soon as he graduates from high 
school. Of course, I feel personally that what I 
have got from college is without price, but simply 
in this matter of civil engineering, I doubt 
whether a college man has a better chance to 
succeed than an ambitious fellow who goes into it 
as a trade without ever seeing a college.” 


SECOND LETTER 


“Please burn my last letter. I should have 
known better than to generalize after a single 
week’s experience. Three days after I wrote, the 
design for the new bridge at N was sent in, 
and the chief sent out to P for a man to go 
to work on the job—one of these high-school 
graduates I wrote about, who has been six years 
in the office, and who certainly is a good fellow 
and a capable man. The chief talked with him 
for some time, and then he sent for me and gave 
me a regular college quiz on cuts and fills, 
curves, strength of material, mathematical for- 
mule, and other details of bridge construction 
until my head swam. When he had finished he 
said : ‘ Report to the engineer on the new bridge 
at N . 


“That afternoon the man who had come in 
from P came over to me—I was packing up 
my kit—and said in the most discouraged tone, 
‘You see what it is to have a college education.’ 

“T looked up at him—he is four years older 
than I, and big, strong, and tanned with his 
years of outdoor work—and I said, ‘ What’s 
the matter ?’ 

“‘« Here I am,’ said he, ‘ I’ve been in the office 
for six years, doing all kinds of work, and they 
won’t trust me on that bridge. The chief knows 
you are familiar with mathematics and have 
studied the theory of bridges, and without ques- 
tioning your experience he puts you on the job, 
and sends me back to that beastly marsh.’ 

“Tt was hard luck. I lent him my books, and 
told him that by spending the next two years 
studying nights he would learn all the theory he 
needed, and would know more than anybody else 
in the office. He’s going to do it, too. But I 
think I’ll take back what I said last week about 
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college education: it not only gives a man a life 
that he could not have without it—even, I think, 
with millions—but it seems also to have a certain 
amount of very practical value.” 


A Museum for Social Reform 


ENUINE philanthropists are far too thinly 
scattered among the rich of Europe, but 
all the same there are a few of them. In France, 
there was Count Chambrun, who died in 
February, 1899, and his particular line was to 
give freely towards an entirely new kind of phil- 
anthropic institution, especially beneficial to 
labor—the Paris musée social which he himself 
had called into existence. Apropos of the Ameri- 
can Social Service League’s intention of estab- 
lishing a similar museum of social economy, 
information on the French model institution is 
interesting. 

At the close of the Paris International Exposi- 
tion of 1889, many voices were raised in favor of 
making sections 2 and 3 permanently useful. 
The proprietors of the exhibits presented them 
to the State, with the result that in 1892 a 
“ Museum-Library of Profit-Sharing, Codperation 
and Workmen’s Unions ” could be opened as the 
forerunner of a long-planned big Social Museum. 
In 1893 the government submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies a bill in which the sum of 47,500 
francs was demanded for preliminary expenses. 
When the bill was about to become a law in the 
spring of next year, the well-known humanitarian, 
Count Chambrun, suddenly offered to establish, 
entirely at his own expense, a Social Museum, on 
a large scale, and permanently to endow it. Of 
course, this generous offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and already in March, 1895, the new and 
novel musée was given over to its public destina- 
tion at No. 5 rue Las-Cases, the Count’s own 
elegant house. It disposed of 200,000 francs 
taken over from the former “ Museum-Library,” 
and the founder presented it forthwith with fix- 
tures to the value of 1,500,000 francs, besides 
guaranteeing it an annual income of 100,000 
francs. 

According to the rules or statutes, the chief 
aim of the Museum is “to place gratuitously at 
the disposal of the public, information, docu- 
ments, communications, models, plans, statutes, 
etc., which refer to all social regulations and ar- 
rangements that aim at the elevation of the phys- 
ical and moral condition of the working classes, 
all political and religious questions being ex- 
cluded.” The foundation is under the super- 
vision, and is the formal property of a “Social 
Museum Association,” of which most of the 
prominent Frenchmen are members, Loubet, 
Ribot, Brazza, Jules, Siegfried, among the rest. 
The members are exempt from any contributions 
in money. 
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The principal means by which the Museum 
tries to attain its ends are the following: 1. A 
permanent exposition of socio-economic materials, 
2. An intelligence department giving information 
on what is going on in the field of social reform 
and labor questions. 3. A very large public 
class library. 4. Expert advice. 5. Lectures 
and courses. 6. Deputations and commissions 
of inquiry and research. 7. Publication of 
periodicals, reports and books. 8. Foreign cor- 
respondents. 9g. Distribution of prizes and 
medals. Under the heads 2 and 4 over 1,200 
pieces of advice and information are given an- 
nually either by word of mouth or in writing. 
Besides, the musée social has entered into connec- 
tion with all and sundry of the French workmen’s 
unions, industrial and agricultural; it has even 
called into life several useful societies, and done 
much to help the working classes increase their 
power of combination. It has sent out delegates 
to all international and all French laborers’ con- 
gresses, arranged for numerous investigations at 
home, and made the results valuable by embody- 
ing them in countless files of papers, reports, 
pamphlets, etc. It publishes a monthly contain- 
ing quite a mine of important articles and notes ; 
this organ is forwarded gratis to all interested in 
social questions who ask for it. We must not 
omit to mention that it has despatched abroad 
many missions to study all sorts of labor and 
reform questions according to a strictly scientific 
and impartial plan fixed beforehand. Really im- 
portant works have been the outcome of these 
foreign missions, ¢. g. on the British trade unions, 
on the conditions of labor in the United States, 
Australia, Germany, etc., on Italian agrarianism 
and methods of credit and cooperation, etc. 

The seven “sections ” into which the Institu- 
tion is divided are: 1. Agriculture. 2. Work- 
men’s associations; codperation. 3. Insurance 
of workmen. 4. Benevolent institutions, includ- 
ing profit-sharing. 5. Legal. 6. Missions, studies, 
investigations. 7. Permanent dealings with liter- 
ary and other societies. A committee consisting 
of distinguished experts presides over each sec- 
tion. The adrecteur-gérant is Prof. Léopold 
Mabilleau, who is assisted by a secretary and 
three “delegates”—for Industry, Agriculture 
and the Press, respectively. A pretty feature 
consists in the arranging of “labor festivals,” 
connected with awards of permanent annuities to 
worthy workmen, or of prizes to particularly 
meritorious laborers’ unions. Further, three 
prizes of 25,000 francs each have been dis- 
tributed, up to now, for the best new books on 
profit-sharing, workmen’s and employers’ associa- 
tions, and labor insurance, respectively. 

In the short period of its existence, Count 
Chambrun’s creation has, it must be admitted, 
already accomplished plenty of highly profitable 
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work, Every sober inquirer into social subjects 
will easily understand the practical usefulness of 
such a centre of information and research. It is 
a pity that one important department is still miss- 
ing there—a complete exposition of appliances 
for the protection of “hands” from accidents. 
Such a department, on the other hand, is all that 
is, for the present, aimed at by the similar insti- 
tutions recently established elsewhere, or about 
to be founded, on a small scale. Last year an 
anti-accident museum was opened at Amsterdam, 
ten years ago in Vienna, this year in Munich, 
whereas next year one will be called into life at 
Berlin. Social museums on the many-sided Paris 
pattern are planned for next year in Budapest 
and Lyons. It is to be hoped that in due time 
Paris will add an anti-accident department, and 
Amsterdam, Vienna, Munich and Berlin may 
prosper sufficiently to be able to imitate fully the 
French model. 


A School for Charity-Workers 


UR charitable organizations are no longer 

small, sentimental affairs; they are large 

enterprises that are business-like to a surprising 
degree. 

Excellent evidence of this business-like char- 
acter is to be found in the “ Summer School of 
Charity,” an interesting institution founded a few 
years ago by the Charity Organization Society of 
New York for the purpose of instructing students 
in the general principles of charity, and of firing 
them with energy and love for their work. Dur- 
ing the latest session of the school there were 
several scores of students, coming from fourteen 
different States. In the first one or two sessions 
a good deal of the instruction consisted of prac- 
tical work among the poor, many of the members 
of the school having been attracted to it by the 
opportunity of studying at first hand the com- 
plex sociological problems of a great city. But 
this practical work has been abandoned, and 
there is now little or no visiting. The students 
are supposed to have done enough of that sort 
of thing before coming to the school. In fact, 
persons desiring to be students must already 
have done .a full year’s work in some charitable 
organization or must have a University degree. 
The school is not a kindergarten. 

The sessions, which last six weeks (a move- 
ment is on foot to prolong them to a year), con- 
sist of morning meetings where there are lectures 
and discussions. Among those who lecture are 
Jacob A. Riis, Edward T. Devine, Professor 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. Charlton T. Lewis, Frank 
Tucker, James B. Reynolds, the Rev. Dr. William 
R. Huntington and John W. Keller, all of whom 
are special students of the problems of charity. 
Besides these well-known authorities, there are 
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others who come from various cities in order to 
present the particular difficulties they have en- 
countered. ‘The study of particular, well-defined 
phases of the general subject is, by the way, one 
of the methods of the school. Each student 
takes some such phase and devotes the greater 
part of his time to it. Among the topics chosen 
in this way during the past summer were: “ Con- 
ditions Among the Negro Population in New 
York City,” by a young lady from Virginia; 
“The Part of the Church in Charity Work;” 
“Homes for Working Women,” by a lady from 
Massachusetts; ‘“ Report Upon a West Side 
Tenement Block,” by a gentleman from Wis- 
consin; “Municipal Care of Vagrants;” “The 
Savings of the Poor;” “The Education of Em- 
migrants,”’ etc. 

The first three weeks of the session are set 
apart for a study of the treatment of needy fam- 
ilies in their homes. This is fundamental, since 
wherever any working system of charity exists 
for any length of time thousands of families are 
treated. The Charity Organization Society of 
New York, for example, has go,ooo records of 
families that have been under its care—not indi- 
viduals, but families: parents and _ children. 
After this subject has been thoroughly examined 
a week is devoted to studying dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children. A _ delin- 
quent child, it may be explained, is one that 
lacks some of the essentials of good conduct, one 
that practices petty thievery and so on. Follow- 
ing this week two days are spent in discussing 
medical charities, four more are given’to the sub- 
ject of the institutional care of adults and three 
more to the subject of neighborhood improve- 
ments. This curriculum thoroughly embraces 
the entire subject of charity. 

The above outline of the school will give an 
idea of the work done in it. The striking point 
is that there should be any such work done at 
all. And yet one wonders, on second thought, 
why it is not done on an incomparably larger 
scale, considering the skill that should be used 
in the administering of charity if charity is to be 
effective. Those that are engaged in the work 
at present are, happily, uncommonly able. Mr. 
Frank Tucker, of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, recently said - 

“People of superior intelligence are the ones 
now entering the field. There are really a large 
number of young men and women just out of 
college who become charity workers just as other 
people become professional or business men. 
Charity no longer consists of carrying around 
bread in baskets; it is an intricate sociological 
study that engages quite as much ability as 
other better-known things engage.” 

And the field, it is clear, is as wide as the 
world. If there are 35,000 dependent children 
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cared for’in institutions in New York State, how 
many children are there in Peking or London or 
Chicago, or in any great city, or, much more, in 
any gréat state or country that require such care 
without ever receiving it or the hope of it?) The 
organizers of aid societies must for the present 
spring up unaided from the soil that creates the 
need. for them, for. as matters now stand the 
Summer School of Charity just described is the 
only training place of its kind in the world. 
Fortunately it is prosperous and, more fortun- 
ately still, there is a likelihood that it will expand. 


Making Farms and Orchards 


T has been said that the farmer has become, 
in the last few years, both scientist and 
business man. In the West he has become en- 
gineer as well, for there he must make his farm 
first and cultivate it afterward. There is a sec- 
tion, in area over four-tenths of the total area of 
the country, leaving out Alaska, in which agricul- 
ture under normal conditions is an impossibility 
—a section where the rainfall is less than half of 
the normal in the Eastern States. The first move 
necessary was to make rain, which they have 
proceeded to do—with a spade. 

Many striking results have been achieved. 
The Mormons built a rich and powerful state 
with an irrigating ditch as a foundation. Thou- 
sands of irrigated farms dot what was once 
known as “the great American desert.” Fifty 
years ago Southern California produced nothing 
but mesquite and cactus, and now it is a garden 
of beauty and prosperity. Thirty thousand cars 
of oranges and lemons are shipped from it across 
the continent yearly—fruit that competes success- 
fully with the best that can be imported. Land 
that brought a dollar an acre is now worth thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Men who would not allow themselves to be 
called old have hunted buffalo where now stands 
at Rocky Ford, in the Arkansas Valley of Col- 
orado, one of the largest beet sugar factories in 
the country, surrounded by miles of irrigated 
farm lands. Each year from five hundred to 
eight hundred cars of cantaloupe are shipped 
from this section. From this valley were sent 
this year three hundred thousand head of sheep, 
fed on the thousands of tons of alfalfa which 
irrigation causes the desert soil to yield abun- 
dantly. Tothe east, near the Kansas State Line, 
is the largest irrigation system in the country, 
and next to the largest in the world. It is just 
completed at a cost of over a million dollars, and 
is capable of irrigating two hundred thousand 
acres of land. It consists of five storage re- 
servoirs covering thirteen thousand acres and 
seven canals with a total length of three hundred 
and eleven miles. The subsidiary ditches add 
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two hundred miles more. This.. entire system 
has been lately transferred with one hundred 
thousand acres of land to a beet sugar company. 
This company proposes to settle the lands with 
beet growers and build a sugar factory at a 
certain point on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé Railway which runs through the valley. 
Records have already been made with beets 
raised for the Rocky Ford factory, and the: land 
throughout the section. is remarkably adapted to 
beet growing. 

The development of this valley was slow until 
the last few years. The railroad, seeing possi- 
bilities in the section, began to give practical and 
material aid and things matured more rapidly. 
Beet culture was begun, the present sugar fac- 
tory was built, lands about- Rocky Ford advanced 
from twenty-five dollars to two hundred and fifty 
dollars an acre, values which are not excessive in 
view of the net returns to the cultivation. No 
agricultural section in the country, except South- 
ern California, has a higher average net yield per 
acre, or a lower percentage of failure. This 
valley, with its thousands of prosperous farmers, 
its miles of orchards, its hundreds of thousand 
head of live stock, its sugar factory, which will 
produce this year fifteen thousand tons of sugar, 
with another large factory in prospect, was a 
barren desert a few years ago. 

There are over one hundred million acres of 
irrigable land within the arid region yet to be 
reclaimed. This land has not soil elements. 
Government experts have, by thorough surveys, 
found that there is water supply to reclaim ninety- 
five per cent. of it. Government land is becom- 
ing scarce, but the vast tract still remains, each 
forty acres of which under irrigation is said to be 
capable of producing a surer competency than 
one hundred and sixty acres in the East. It will 
not be re-made in a moment, but the fact that 
it will be done eventually means much for the 
future. The Government will undoubtedly be 
forced to lend a hand, and why not? Is not 
Egypt constructing on the Nile the largest irriga- 
tion work ever attempted, at a cost of twenty-five 
million dollars? 

The section is not only a tenantless waste of 
what might be good land, but it threatens with 
drought every summer, just as it did in late July 
this year, the well developed farm country bor- 
dering upon it. The hot winds that blow across 
these arid plains to the fresher country beyond 
have a devastating effect upon land which other- 
wise is healthy and fertile, and the barrenness of 
the desert extends its bad effects far beyond its 
own limits. The reclaiming of the arid country 
means, therefore, not only the making of good 
land from waste but, as well, more regular crops 
from the surrounding country. 

















